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SALE UNDER MANAGEMENT NATIONAL: WODlg/GROWERS. ASS'N.. 


BIG REASONS 


WHY INFORMED LIVESTOCK PRODUCERS 
PATRONIZE THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET is the price-basing market for all grades of live- 


stock in the Intermountain Area—a price-baser because it creates good prices by 
wide competitive bidding. 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET provides dependable daily local and national 


outlets for all types and grades of livestock, because it is at your DENVER mar- 
ket that competition is centered. 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET offers year-in and year-out constant service to 
the livestock producers—and has been doing so for 66 years. 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET has sales agencies trained by years of qualified 


experience in livestock pricing and selling. Their salesmen know livestock values 
and know how to push buyers up to reach reasonable values. 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET provides 24-hour service each day, 365 days a 
year, with truck and rail receiving and shipping facilities open at all times and 
with thousands of clean pens to comfortably care for your livestock properly. 


THE DENVER CENTRAL MARKET is surrounded by a large packing industry, and 


with large feedlots in the marketing area. These are your top purchasers for your 
livestock. 


These BIG REASONS mean greater net profits to the producers who patronize th 
dependable DENVER LIVESTOCK MARKET .. . . your best price insuring agency. 


IN THE INTERMOUNTAIN WEST THIS MEANS 
SHIP ‘EM TO DENVER FOR BEST RESULTS 


THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARD CO. 


“A Big Reason For Western Livestock Prosperity” 
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She Silver Lining 


By PRESIDENT W. H. STEIWER 


oe sheep raising is a matter of long-term planning, and with commodities to market which are subject 

to such violent fluctuations in price as are wool and lamb, the sheep raiser often finds his carefully laid plans 
knocked completely screwy at the end of his growing season. If he stays in business the only thing left for him 
to do is to readjust his planning to the new level and take a good long “guesstimate” on what his operation will look 
like a year or more hence, sell it to his credit institution, and go on from there. 


More than a year ago we knew that a decline in prices for our products was in prospect, yet I don’t think 
anyone could foresee just how low these prices were going. It seems almost incredible that the price of wool 
could fall by 50 to 60 percent in such a short time and lambs by a full 25 percent or more. 


There are, however, indications that the declines have finally been checked. The wool market has shown 
signs of strength. The Government loan program has played a part in establishing a floor under the domestic market 
which, for some time, has been well under the foreign markets plus the tariff. Even though the growers in many 
instances did not see fit to take the loan, still it was and still is available and the buyers were well aware of it. 
The Berry amendment which applies the Buy-American Act specifically to wool in the Defense Appropriations Act 
for the current fiscal year, should have a definite influence toward a stronger wool market when purchases by the 
armed services are resumed. A higher wool market cannot help but have a good effect on the price of lambs, 
both fats and feeders. With full employment at high wages people are going to continue to buy meat for the 
American tables. 


The influx of alien sheepherders will soon start coming into the range country to help alleviate our labor 
shortage. Whether you have made application for one or not, the importation of 500 new sheep hands into the 
country will have an effect on the available sheep labor supply. The passage of the McCarran-Walter Omnibus 
Immigration Bill over the President’s veto will obviate the necessity for us to bother our good friends in Congress 
for special legislation to make such importations in the future. 


The sheepman first starts to think about the coming season when it comes time to purchase his rams for 
replacement or for revision of his breeding program. Our ram sales throughout the West are designed to concen- 
trate in nearby trading points a collection of blooded rams selected to meet the anticipated demand for each 


particular State or locality. These sales, sponsored by your State and National Associations, provide a convenient 
place to buy the rams of your choice in a market place. where the buyers set the market by free and open com- 


petitive bidding. (They also provide a meeting place for sheep raisers to exchange ideas about the future of their 
business.) Rams for these sales are carefully selected by consignors to compete with those from other breeders, who 
are known by the sales managers to be the best. The profits from the sales go to support your State and National 
Associations. 


Whether prices are high or low it never paid to buy a scrub buck. So if you have not already done so, plan 
now to get your ram requirements at one of the sales and, of course, the tops of them all is the National Ram 
Sale at Salt Lake City. 
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John Clay & Company 


Livestock Commission 


WOOL GROWERS: Your 1952 Lamb Crop 
Will Be in the Hands of Experts 
If Consigned To 


JOHN CLAY & COMPANY 


* 


Leading Houses at Nine Leading Markets 











NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


Horse Show and Rodeo 
“The West's Most Useful Livestock Event” 
January 16 to 25, 1953 
WOOL SHOW 


Official Wool Exhibit 
National Wool Growers Association 


SHEEP SHOW 
All Breeds in Breeding Show 
Open Class and Junior Fat Wethers 
Carloads and Truckloads Fat Lambs 
Ticket orders now being accepted. Enclose stamped addressed envelope 
with your request. 


John T. Caine III @ General Manager, Stockyards Station e Denver 16, Colorado 











CENTRAL MARKETS ARE THE PRICE DETERMINING MARKETS 


Why not be assured of strong competitive bidding on your livestock to 
obtain satisfactory sales. 


highest prices. 
Benefit by the skill and selling experience of your Commission man. 


Sell at OGDEN 








A Central Market assures you of a ready outlet for your product at the 

















Buy Well,EBuy Wool 











SUFFOLK MEETING 


The American Suffolk Sheep Society wil 
hold its annual dinner-meeting Sunday, 
August 17th at 7:00 p.m. at the Newhouse 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CORRIEDALE SHEEP FOR ECUADOR 


One hundred head of sheep from Corrie. 
dale Ranch near Cheyenne, Wyoming are to 
be flown by plane to Quito, Ecuador, ac. 
cording to arrangements just completed 
with Art King, owner of the ranch, and the 
Minister of Economy of Ecuador. The con- 
signment will be made up of 80 head of 
registered yearling ewes and 20 head of 
registered and stud rams. The sheep will 
be shipped to St. Petersburg, Florida by 
rail and from there to Ecuador by plane. 


NOSE DROPS HELP SOLVE ORPHAN 
LAMB PROBLEM 


The ancient expression, “Blood is thicker 
than water,” applies to both people and 
animals—sheep in particular—according to a 
report received today from Vick Chemical 
Company. 

Seems that a sheep raiser near Thomp- 
sons, Utah, recently ordered a large supply 
of Vicks Va-tro-nol nose drops to use in 
ewes’ noses so they will accept and “moth- 
er” orphan lambs. The sheep raiser explain- 
ed that use of the nose drops made all 
lambs—both the ewe’s own and “adopted” 
orphans—smell alike. Thus, a serious ani- 
mal feeding problem was averted by the 
application of a well-known human cold 
remedy. 


COLORADO SHEEP SCABIES 
QUARANTINE LIFTED 


The Colorado Agricultural Commission 
lifted its quarantine regulations on sheep 
scabies in Colorado on July Ist. On that 
date an order was put into effect requiring 
dipping or spraying of all sheep consigned 
to a sales ring with not less than .10 per- 
cent gamma insomer of Benzene Hexach- 
loride. A certificate must be issued by an 
examining veterinarian before sheep can go 
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on sale. The only exception to that rule is 
in connection with the sale of fat lambs or 
sheep going through for immediate slaugh- 
ter. The exception is made in this instance 
because sheep cannot be killed for human 
consumption until at least 60 days after 
BHC treatment. 

Another requirement of the Commission 
is that all sheep and goat shearing crews 
operating within Colorado must disinfect 
all hand pieces prior to each new shearing 
operation. “These two measures,” Dr. M. 
N. Riemenschneider, Colorado State Veter- 
inarian, says, “are part of a long-range pro- 
gram to put the State back on a scabies- 
free basis.” 


MAN WINS SEWING CONTEST 

For the first time since the National 
Sewing Contest, organized by the National 
Needle Arts Bureau of England was started 
three years ago, a national prize for “gar- 
ments of own design” was won by a man 
who made himself a suit. 

He is Mr. H. W. Leonard, 46, a sanitary 
inspector of Clapham, London, and at a 
London hotel on June 25th Madame Rene 
Massigli, wife of the French Ambassador, 
presented him with a check for 50 pounds 
and a diploma. 

Mr. Leonard took 330 hours—mostly in 
the evenings and on weekends—to make the 
suit which is in a blue worsted with red 
and white pin stripes. 

“I began sewing as a hobby before the 
war,” said Mr. Leonard. “This suit is the 
first tailored garment I have made. Stitch- 
ing for the lapels and under the collar was 
the hardest part.” 

—IWS News Service 


THE COVER 

“The choice of 
rams is the most 
effective influence 
on __ inheritance.” 
Most _ sheepmen 
have learned 
through practical 
experience the 
truth of this state- 
ment by the Bu- 
reau of Animal 
Industry, USDA. 
No better opportunity is offered for the 
selection of quality rams of the type needed 
in your operation than the 37th annual Na- 
tional Ram Sale at the Union Stock Yards, 
North Salt Lake, Utah, August 18th and 
19th. There will be assembled at that time 
1585 rams of the highest quality the country 
produces. 

For increased production—more lamb— 
more wool—use quality rams. 
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AGENCIES Ow ALL 
PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


Best Wishes to 37th 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
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Livestock Marketing Association 


OGDEN — DENVER — LOS ANGELES — BILLINGS 
NORTH SALT LAKE — PHOENIX — BRAWLEY 
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Producers Livestock Loan Co. 


300 First Security Bank Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















A Tradition in 
Western Hospita / ity 
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Excellent Location 
Comfortable Rooms 
Superb Dining 





MAX CARPENTER 
Manager 
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§ the Republican convention smoke 
A clears away and before the Democratic 
convention comes up with its platform and 
program, it will be well to try and figure 
out from the 7000-word Republican plat- 
form what encouragement is in store for the 
sheep industry. 

Those particularly conscious of the in- 
dustry’s problems as affected by Washington 
Government policy should like to have 
seen a more definite program developed. 
Some parts are vague as to their exact 
meaning and in the writer’s opinion could 
be interpreted very broadly to suit the in- 
dividual’s mood and desires. It is under- 
standable that in many instances these 
policies must be broad to cover the compli- 
cated, heterogeneous problems. 

The program and platform as adopted 
by the National Wool Growers Association 
often takes on the atmosphere of broadness 
and vagueness. Therefore, by assuming an 
optimistic attitude, the Republican platform 
covers some of the problems outlined in our 
increased production program. 

On the question of labor the platform 
states: “We insist that an adequate supply 
of man power on the farm is necessary to 
our national welfare and security and shall 
do those things required to assure this 
result.” Competent, experienced labor is 
admittedly one of the industry's major 
problems. 

The question of Federal lands is covered 
under the title of “Public Lands” and if 
followed would add greatly to the stability 
and economic value of the livestock indus- 
try of the West: “We favor restoration of 
the traditional Republican public land pol- 
icy, which provided opportunity for owner- 
ship by citizens to promote the highest 
land use. We favor an impartial study of 
tax-free Federal lands and their uses to 


determine their effects on the economic and ' 


fiscal structures of our States and _ local 
communities. In the management of pub- 
lic lands and forests we pledge elimination 
of arbitrary bureaucratic practices. To this 
end we favor legislation to define the rights 
and privileges of graziers and other co-op- 
ators and users, to provide the protection of 
independent judicial review against ad- 
ministrative invasions of those rights and 
privileges, and to protect the public against 
corrupt or monopolistic exploitations and 
bureaucratic favoritism.” This “plank” js 
not vague and strikes at the very root of 
the problem. 


Under agricultural research and educa- 
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Our Industry and the Republican Platform 


tion the platform includes: “We recom- 
mend expanded agricultural research and 
education to promote new crops and uses, 
new markets, both foreign and domestic, 
more trustworthy crop and market esti- 
mates, a realistic trade program for agri- 
culture aimed at restoring foreign markets, 
and developing new outlets at home.” This 
is a very broad policy meaning almost any 
degree of development, depending on the 
administrators and the attitude of Congress. 

In the field of farm program the plat- 
form states: “We favor a farm program 
aimed at full parity prices for all farm prod- 
ucts in the market place. Our program in- 
cludes commodity loans on non-perishable 
products; ‘on-the-farm’ storage, sufficient 
farm credit and voluntary self-supporting 
crop insurance.” 

This statement needs much clarifying. A 
farm program aimed at full parity prices for 
all farm products is the wish of all of agri- 
culture but how is it to be accomplished? 
What is the program? If this should mean 
that it is the Republican platform to do 
everything possible to secure parity prices, 
it would be most helpful and could be ac- 
complished very simply for wool by adapt- 
ing Congressman D’Ewart’s proposal of a 
“parity tariff’ which would not permit 
foreign importations of wool into this coun- 
try at less than the parity price. Outside 
of a general worldwide economic recession, 
this program of Congressman D’Ewart’s 
would not only “aim” at full parity prices 
for domestic wool but would accomplish it. 

The foreign policy plank asserts: “We fa- 





VIBRIOSIS MEETING, 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
AUGUST 20TH 


Plans looking toward the preven- 
tion and cure of vibrionic abortion in 
sheep, which caused severe losses in 
several states this spring, will be con- 
sidered in a meeting at the Hotel 
Utah in Salt Lake City, August 20th 
at 9:00 a.m. 


Representatives of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, USDA, State live- 
stock sanitary commissions, agricul- 
tural colleges and experiment stations 
and State wool growers’ associations 
have been asked to attend. 











vor the expansion of mutually advantageous 
world trade. To further this objective we 
shall press for the elimination of discrimina- 
tory practices against our exports such as 
preferential tariffs, monetary license restric- 
tions, and other arbitrary devices. Our re- 
ciprocal trade agreements will be entered 
into and maintained on a basis of true 
reciprocity and to safeguard our domestic 
enterprises and the payrolls of our workers 
against unfair import competition.” If fol- 
lowed out this statement of policy would be 
excellent. This is what the present trade 
agreements program is supposed to do, but 
doesn’t, and there isn’t any way at pres- 
ent to see that it is properly carried out. It 
depends entirely on the administrators and 
their interpretation of what is happening to 
domestic industry. Under the. present ad- 
ministration of the State Department these 
so-called “reciprocal trade agreements” are 
nothing but a fraud upon the American 
producer. 

On domestic affairs the platform states: 
“Our goal is a balanced budget, a reduced 
national debt, an economical administration 
and a cut in taxes. We believe in combat- 
ting inflation by encouraging full produc- 
tion of goods and food and not through a 


” 


program of restrictions.” This is the policy 
of free enterprise and a most important one 
—and one which was not followed by the 
most recent action of Congress in passing 
unnecessarily large appropriations and the 
extension of price and wage controls. The 
House tried to do it but the amendment for 
decontrol was knocked out in conference. 
As a consequence American industry is still 
saddled with unworkable controls and regu- 
lations. Some relief came as a result of de- 
creased appropriations for OPS which helps 
a little, at least, psychologically. 

Eighty Republicans teamed up with 130 
Democrats in the House of Representatives 
to continue these controls which included 
the suspension amendment of Congressman 
Talle. Surprisingly the Senate conferees in- 
sisted on the elimination of the suspension 
amendment. 

In the next issue of the Wool Grower it 
will be possible to appraise the Democratic 
platform on matters primarily important to 
the welfare of the sheep industry. 

J. M. (Casey) Jones 








Cordova Decision Will 
Benefit Wool Growers 


N June 24, 1952 the U. S. Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals decided that 
medium South American wools (56/58’s), 
particularly those grown in the province of 
Cordova, must carry the 25.5 cents per 
clean pound duty the same as other types 
of apparel wools, rather than the 13-cent 
duty which would be assessed against them 
if they were entered as carpet wools and 
used for clothing. When these wools are 
used in the manufacture of floor coverings, 
they come into the United States free; that 
is, without payment of any tariff. 

This case, in the courts for many years, 
grew out of the attempt of certain importers 
to have wools from the Criolla or native 
sheep in the province of Cordova and ad- 
joining areas of South America classified as 
carpet wools rather than apparel wools. 
This Cordova wool is said to be similar to 
that grown by the Navajo sheep. As the 
Navajo sheep have been improved by cross- 
ing with Rambouillets through the years, so 
have the Criolla sheep been improved by 
crossing with other breeds, particularly the 
Corriedale. 

The item on which the case was founded 
was “25 bales of greasy wool, U. S. official 
standard Mestiza* 56/58’s skirted, clothing, 
practically free from vegetable matter. 
Shrinkage 54 percent.” 

The importers tried to prove that because 
this wool came from the province of Cor- 
dova it should be classified as carpet wool 
and take the 13-cent duty if used in the 
manufacture of apparel instead of the rate 
regularly assessed on apparel wools, which 
was 34 cents when the case was instituted. 
Through trade agreements this duty has now 
been lowered to 25.5 cents. 

Therefore, the decision of the case hinged 
on proving that this Cordova or Mestiza 
wool is actually clothing wool and should 
carry the full duty. The National Wool 
Marketing Corporation under the guidance 
of former General Manager C. J. Fawcett, 
led out in supporting the Government in its 
contention that these wools are apparel 
wools and should carry the regular duty 
rate for such wools. They in turn give full 
credit for the successful outcome of the case 
to the Carpet Institute, Inc., who also en- 
tered the case as a “friend of the court.” 
Through their expert witnesses along with 
those appearing for the Marketing Corpora- 
tion, the fact was established that these im- 
proved Cordova wools are apparel wools 
and not carpet wools and, therefore, should 





*The official term for wool grown in Cordova, 
meaning crossbreds. 
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carry the 25.5 cent instead of 13-cent rate. 

The National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, in its discussion of this decision, esti- 
mates that as much as 20 million pounds 
of medium wool, most of its quarter blood 
and three-eighths, comes into this country 
annually from South America, so you can 
figure the saving to the Government by 
multiplying the 20 million by the difference 





between 25.5 and 13 cents. We figure j 
at $2,500,000. 

To the wool growers of the United State 
of course, this decision is of great impo. 
tance. Particularly does it have additiong) 
benefit at this time when the South Amer. 
can governments are subsidizing their grow. 
ers through the application of special an 
very favorable exchange rates. 
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RANGE ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS 
SELECTING SHEEPHERDERS IN EUROPE 
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Mr. John Bidegaray, President of the California Range Association, is pictured here 





departing on July 9th from New York on a Pan American World Airways Stratoclipper 
for Paris, France. He was accompanied by Secretary Bob Franklin. They expect to spend 
three months in the Basque country of France and Spain and other European countries 
recruiting herders for sheepmen of the United States who have made application for 
them. On account of the extensive details involved, it will require considerable time to 
set the program in motion.—Pan American World Airways Photo. 
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Argentine Peso 
Devaluation a Threat 
To Domestic Markets 


cloud hit the wool market horizon on 

July 21st when the Argentine Govern- 
ment devalued its currency from 5 to 6.25 
pesos to the dollar on shipments of greasy 
or scoured wool, At the same time the 
export tax of 8 percent was eliminated. 
These changes were ordered by the Argen- 
tine Ministry of Foreign Trade to be ef- 
fective on shipments of wool made prior to 
December 31st this year. 

This means that Argentine can sell its 
wool here at 33 percent less than before the 
peso adjustment. There is a 25 percent ad- 
vantage to exporters of wool in the devalua- 
tion of the currency. This, plus the benefit 
of 8 percent through elimination of the ex- 
port tax, makes 33 percent. According to 
our information the new valuation for the 
peso will apply only in sales made in Ameri- 
can dollars or against pounds sterling where 
the wools are used exclusively for the sup- 
ply of the purchasing country. Such ruling 
is supposed to prevent countries not oper- 
ating on the dollar basis from buying the 
wools and reselling them to the United 
States. 

With Argentina in official mourning for 
Evita Peron, wife of the President, it is 
impossible to know just what the effect will 
be on the domestic and world wool mar- 
kets. 

Concern would not be so great here were 
it not for the fact that there is practically a 
two-year accumulation of wool in the Ar- 
gentine. The prices placed on Argentine 
wools have been too high for U. S. im- 
porters to handle. 

C. J. Fawcett, formerly general man- 
ager and now consultant to the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation, in a wire to 
the National Wool Growers Association on 
July 28th, gave as clear a view of the situa- 
tion as possible at that time. He said: “On 
June Ist Argentina had on hand 50 million 
pounds of 60/64’s and finer (half blood 
and fine), 190 million pounds of fine cross- 
bred, 44 million pounds of medium cross- 
bred and 76 million pounds of carpet wool. 
Choice Chubut 64’s quality was offered 
a firm this morning at $1.60 clean, landed, 
duty paid; half blood at about $1.51. These 
quotations are about 20 cents, clean, less 
than quotations prior to the revision of the 
peso valuation. About 275 million pounds 
of apparel wools of the old clip are yet 
seeking market with sales limited to dollar 
and sterling areas.” 

When the situation clears and it is known 
more definitely what the effect will be, con- 
sideration will be given to what measure 
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PETITIONS FOR REOPENING WOOL 
WEIGHING CASE DENIED 


On July 7, 1952, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission denied vaii- 
ous petitions asking for reconsidera- 
tion of its decision in the case on 
counting, marking and weighing of 
wool in the West. The Commission 
held the material set forth in the peti- 
tions did not constitute sufficient causc 
for reopening the proceedings. 

Under its decision, issued March 
26, 1952 (NWG, April, 1952, page 
8) the ICC permitted the railroads to 
discontinue this service. 











of protection the domestic wool growers 
may legally ask for against the flood of 
imports which may result. There are rumors 
that Argentine is on the verge of a revolu- 
tion. And there may be some truth in 
them, as the strength of the present gov- 
ernment is said to have been with Eva 
rather than President Juan Peron. 





Hugh Sproat Passes 
ARLY in July Hugh Sproat of Boise, Ida- 
ho passed away. At the time of his 
death he was engaged in experimental work 
for the State Game Commission. 

Mr. Sproat came here from Scotland at 
an early age and, as was his ambition, im- 
mediately engaged in the sheep business. 
He started in as a herder and made his way 
to the top, becoming one of our leading 
sheepmen, and producing thousands of the 
top lambs that went out of Idaho for many 
years. 

He was possessed of great energy and 
directed his operations personally. Probably 
no one in Idaho devoted more time to pro- 
moting the welfare of his chosen business 
than did Mr. Sproat. He was one of those 
rare souls who could always be depended 
upon to do his fuil share in any program to 
advance the sheep industry. 

For years and years he was the prime 
mover in the affairs of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association. He was president of 
the organization at a time when most sheep- 
men were not financially able to help as 
they would otherwise have done. But in 
spite of this Mr. Sproat maintained the as- 
sociation as a going concern and it has now 
grown into one of the really useful organiza- 
tions of its kind. 

He was proud of his Scotch ancestry, its 
language and its traditions and did his full 
share to honor his race. 

His passing is a loss to his industry and 





his State and will greatly be regretted by 
his associates throughout the western coun- 
try. —S. W. McClure 





Wyoming Paper Praises 
J. Byron Wilson 


IGH praise is given J. B. Wilson and 

his work in an editorial in June 24, 1952 
issue of the Casper, Wyoming Tribune- 
Herald, entitled “Give A Busy Man A Job.” 
The editorial states: 

“They say that if a man is so busy that 
he doesn’t have time for anything more, 
he’s the man to approach when you want 
to get something done. 

“That’s the position Wyoming’s J. Byron 
Wilson found himself in last Friday when 
he was elected chairman of the Wool 
Bureau board of directors. His acceptance 
of this office makes him one of three top 
leaders in a British-American international 
organization for the promotion of -wool. 

“Other top level executives in the bureau 
are F, Eugene Ackerman, New York City, 
president, and Ewen Waterman, chairman 
of the bureau’s executive committee. 

“With Mr. Wilson’s election comes a 
job of helping in 1952 to extend the con- 
sumers educational program of the Wool 
Bureau, and at the same time broaden the 
bureau's pattern of cooperation with other 
organizations in the wool industry. 

“Because of public relations advances 
being made by chemical substitutes for 
wool, the task of educating in the next 
few years will be important, difficult, and 
time consuming. ; 

“Mr. Wilson occupies his present posi- 
tion in the bureau. largely because in a 
lifetime of diligent, effective activity on 
behalf of wool growers everywhere he has 
proven himself to be a master diplomat of 
his industry. 

“As secretary of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association for at least 30 years 
since the boyhood days of many a success- 
ful contemporary sheep rancher and as 
president of the American Wool Council, 
Mr. Wilson has been intimately associated 
with the battles of his industry for a 
healthy arena in which wool growers can 
enjoy the values of independent enterprise. 

“His election to high international office 
in a wool organization is particularly grati- 
fying because it brings into sharp focus the 
importance of the western territories of 
the United States as a wool growing re- 
gion, and re-emphasizes the quality of ac- 
complishment in this industry in Wyoming. 

“This state is proud to be able to con- 
tribute a man of Mr. Wilson’s caliber to 
top international rank in the wool indus- 
try. 





Above, left to right, Past President Kenneth Pickrell, Se 
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cretary Harry Embach and newly elected President Robert Lockett.. Right, three 


generations of the oldest sheep operators in Arizona. Left to right: Bob Lockett, Sr; Bob Lockett, Jr; H. C. Lockett, Jr.: Hattie Green 
Lockett: H. C. Lockett, Sr.; Pete Espil, Sr.; Mrs. Pete Espil: Sr.; Pete Espil, Jr.; Michael Espil, Louis Espil and Yevette Espil._NWGA Photo 


HETHER it was the rain dances of 

Indians at their annual Pow Wow or 
the usual rainy season for Flagstaff, Ari- 
zona, no one is sure, but it is certain that 
it rained 2 inches in three days and stopped 
the outdoor convention of the Ari- 
zona Association on July 8th. The con- 
vention meeting had been planned at the 
site of the annual barbecue on the ranch 
of Tony Manterola, about 15 miles south- 
west of Flagstaff, but because of weeping 
skies, was held in the Court House as 


“usual. Although a little wet underfoot, the 


barbecue went off in the usual fine style, 
attended by sheepmen: and their families. 

President J. A. Sinnott called the meet- 
ing to order with a full house. Chas. E. 
Blaine, Commerce Counsel, covered the 
problems of transportation for the industry, 
pointing out that in Arizona they had 
been able to stop the 8 percent increase 
in intrastate traffic rates that was asked by 
the railroads and that the railroads had not 
asked for the 15 percent increase. 

The 36 transportation bills in the last 
Congress were briefly covered by Mr. 
Blaine and he spoke of the need for help 
from everyone to protect the shippers’ in- 
terests. 

Secretary Embach spoke on the activities 
of the association in the purchase of land 
at shipping points and the improvements 
in trails and watering plans. His report 
showed that this association does much 
work in the field of a practical nature for 
the benefit of its members. 

Otto Lindh of the Forest Service made 
the statement that the land used by the 
wool growers in Arizona was in better 


8 


shape than in most places and that the 
lands of these operators can be distinguish- 
ed from other lands from the air. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Lindh, the Aztec Indians are 
going to get the alternate sections of lands 
in two forests in Arizona and the producers 
will have to rent from them. Only time 
will tell which of the two groups is the 
best landlord. 

Raymond Price, Director of the South- 
western Forest Range Experiment Station, 
reported on their reseeding work. He told 
the convention that there were many prin- 
ciples to be considered in reseeding: (1) 
pick better sites — good, deep soil with 
above 12 inches of rainfall; (2) prepare 


The young O’Hacos of Winslow, Arizona. 
Left to right, Mike, Kathy and Jim.—NWGA 
Photo. 





the site, eliminate competition of brush, 
etc.; (3) choose the plants that will grow 
in the area; (4) use certified seed; (5) 
drill seeds to depth recommended as a re- 
sult of research; (6) plant at the right 
time, just ahead of the rainy season; and 
(7) take care of stand, usually advisable 
to wait until second growing season before 
using and then use moderately. 

Howard J. Smith of the Central Arizona 
Project, former land commissioner, also 
emphasized the need and value of range 
improvements. 

The writer reported the work of the Na- 
tional, explaining three highlights of that 
work: (1) the non-recourse wool program; 
(2) the proposal for a uniform code for 
the administration of grazing on Federal 
lands; and (8) parity tariff idea. He also 
thanked and asked for continued 100 per- 
cent support from Arizona. 

President Sinnott announced that the 
elections of officers for the next year would 
take place at the barbecue. From the top 
of a water tank, he conducted the elec- 
tions. 

Bob Lockett was elected president; Pete 
Espil, first vice president; Bill Ryan, second 
vice president; and Louis Espil, third vice 
president. 

Directors chosen are Gunar Thude, 
Robert Pouquette, John Aleman and J. Y. 
Otondo. 

The evening was spent in dancing, with 
some of the “old country” dances livening 
up the affair, much to the pleasure of 
Mrs. Jones and the writer. 

—J. M. (Casey) Jones 
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Top, left to right, J. A. Manterola, chairman of the Barbecue Committee, and at whose 


ranch the event took place, and J. A. Sinnott, immediate past president of the Arizona 
Association. Bottom, the ladies in attendance at the annual barbecue of the Arizona 


convention.—_NWGA Photos 
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Wool Production onthe Laramie Plains inthe 1870'S 


By ROBERT H. BURNS* 


HE Laramie Plains have been called the 

cradle of the livestock industry of the 
West because it was in this area that the 
possibilities of the range livestock industry 
was demonstrated by the fact that work 
oxen which had been deserted during the 
winter in deep snows came out in the spring 
in good condition. The well-cured grasses 
and the persistent winds which uncovered 
the snow-covered range, particularly the 
ridges, made conditions which were quite 
favorable to producing meat and wool on 
grass. However, when the snows lay on 
the range and covered the grass, catastro- 
phe struck the ranchmen who did not have 
hay available. 

Recently some very interesting record 
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books, kept by the partnership of Sargent, 
Homer, and Evans, have been found 
These young men came out from Boston, 
lured by the accounts of Dr. Latham, the 
original Union Pacific Railroad physician, 
who. was very enthusiastic about the possi- 
bilities of the livestock business on the 
Laramie Plains. He wrote numerous articles 
concerning these possibilities and made 
many personal contacts in the Eastern 
States. 

The shearing and wool records of Sar- 
gent, Homer, and Evans are probably 
among the earliest available from range out- 
fits. Sargent and Homer started business 
in 1871 and Evans joined them in 1880. 
Sargent relates that he brought in the first 


sheep from Iowa and lost all of them the 
first winter in the heavy snowstorms which 
lasted from October to April. The follow- 
ing year he made a fresh start, making 
arrangements to put up hay and acquiring 
additional meadow land along with the 
sheep. 


SHEARING AND WOOL RECORDS OF 
SARGENT, HOMER, AND EVANS 








Net Net Selling Average 
Weight Price of Greasy 
No. of Wool Clip Fleece 
Sheep Wool in Cents Weight 
Year Shorn Clip PerPound Calculated 
1873 2000 9000 30. 4.50 
1875 - 2272 
1876 2467 12079 4.90 
1877 3013 15280 5.07 
1878 3681 21205 5.76 
1879 4662 27809 5.97 
1880 4268 22723 24.11 5.32 
1881 4691 33593** 7.16°* 
1882 27595 
1883 21427 26.11 


The original flock contained ewes, 
wethers and yearlings, with a high per- 
centage being wethers, so the average wool 
production in those days was not too high. 
Purebred rams sold from ten to twenty- 
five dollars per head according to age, 
while the mature native rams brought 
around ten dollars. Wethers and ewes 
brought around three dollars a head. It is 
interesting to note that the prices for wool 
in those early days compare favorably 
with the prices obtained a few years before 
the war. An account sales form for the 
clips of 1880 and 1883 is available and 
shows the name of Gould as one of the 
partners in the Boston wool house which 
handled that clip. 





*The writer wishes to thank the University 
Archives for the opportunity of examining the 
old record books and the Corthell Collection for 
placing these records in the University Archives. 

**The wool clip was listed in two lots in 1881 and 
the shearing record showed only one group of 
sheep so it is probable that there were more than 
4691 sheep sheared in which case the figure of 
7.16 pounds per fleece is probably too high. It is 
interesting to note in the original sheep tally 
book that in 1876 some so-called ‘‘Thoroughbred” 
Merino rams averaged 20 pounds of wool while 
the Cotswold rams averaged around 9 pounds per 
fleece. 





HALOGETON PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZED 


Under S. 1041, recently enacted in- 
to law, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture are 
authorized to organize and conduct a 
specific program for the eradication of 
Halogeton. 
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N an effort to. drive home 
forcefully the important ad- 
vantages of all-wool tropical 
worsted suits for both con- 
sumers and retail merchants, 
The Wool Bureau has _ con- 


ducted an intensive two-month. 


advertising campaign in leading 
publications of the men’s wear 
trade press. 


A total of 15 advertisements 
have been used in the campaign. 
The advertisements quote lead- 
ing salesmen from top depart- 
ment stores and men’s shops 
across the nation, and list the 


sales points stressed by these salesmen in selling all-wool tropical 


worsteds. 
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In Dallas... 
the well-groomed man 
wears WooL 


.. because good living and good grooming go together! 


Wool Bureau's Trade Advertising Campsigh “. 


which make it the most suitable clothing fiber for all-season wey 
in Cincinnati, Seattle, Dallas and New Orleans. 


The Wool Bureau’s campaign has reached the sales stafk 
of approximately 10,000 retail stores from coast to coast, as wel] 
as buying offices and hundreds of key men’s clothing manufac. 
turers. Publications used in the drive are theDaily News Record, 
Men’s Wear magazine and the New York ‘Times. In addition tp 
the wide circulation of the New York Times throughout the 
retail trade, advertisements appearing in the Times also haye 
reached a consumer audience of at least one and one-half 
million people. 


To insure the continuing ef. 
fectiveness of its advertising 
campaign, the Bureau has in. 
cluded six of the advertisements 
in a special brochure which it 
has distributed to almost 7,000 
men’s wear retail stores during 
recent weeks. 


The many favorable com- 
ments from various segments of 
the industry on this advertising 
program of the Wool Bureau 
indicate the strength of its ap- 
peal and its value. 
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In general, the salesmen base their strong preference for 
tropical worsteds upon the better appearance and tailoring of 
all-wool clothing; the porousness of wool fabrics and their ability 
to absorb body moisture; the natural wrinkle-resistance and 
resilience of wool; the variety of textures and diversity of colors 





It's Wool 
for the weather-wise 





available in wool fabrics; the ease with which wool clothing can 
be altered, dry cleaned and pressed, and the fact that wool 
fabrics combine basic performance qualities not available in 


substantial number in any other fabric. 


Although salesmen quoted in the advertisements represent 
stores in all sections of the country, added emphasis is placed 


in Seattle 


for comfort, appearance and value! 
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upon wool’s adaptability to any climate in four of the advertise- 
ments. These ads spotlight the specific characteristics of wool 
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The Wool “Bureau, Incorporated 
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Labor and Land 





Senator Pat McCarran 


ACK of sufficient competent help since 
the war years has placed a very serious 

handicap on the sheep business. With the 
faithful, older herders reaching retirement 
age and young men not taking an interest 
in herding as a vocation, the only solution 
to the problem has been to bring in men 
skilled in or adapted to sheepherding from 
foreign countries. And that solution hasn’t 
been a simple one. In the first place it has 
required special legislation to permit the 
entry of herders, particularly from the 
Spanish Basque country. 

The man who has spearheaded much of 
the special quota legislation is Senator Pat 
McCarran of Nevada. It was Senator Mc- 
Carran who introduced §$.1165 which, 
enacted into law July 30, 1950, made avail- 
able 250 special quota visas for skilled 
sheepherders. A similar McCarran meas- 
ure this year (S.2549) which became Pub- 
lic Law 207 on April 9th, permits the en- 
try of 500 skilled sheepherders above the 
regular immigration quota. 

Through S.1192 , another McCarran 
measure, many Basque herders who came 
into the United States under temporary 
visas have been given the status of perma- 
nent residents of the United States. Now 
that the Omnibus Immigration Bill 
(S.2550), which carries the names of Sena- 
tor McCarran as chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and Representative 
Walter (Pennsylvania) of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, is law, the sheepherder 
problem should be solved. For, as is well 
known, it contains the provision that the 
first 50 percent of quotas shall be filled 
out of skilled workers needed in this 
country. ~ 
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Not only in regard to labor has the 
Senior Senator from Nevada served the 
industry. Representing a State, 87 percent 
of whose acreage is under Federal jurisdic- 
tion, Senator McCarran has a long record 
of working for the protection of stockmen 
in the proper use of grazing areas. Most 
stockmen will recall vividly the extensive 
hearings Senator McCarran held in 1941, 
1942 and 1943 as chairman of a Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. The Committee was 
organized under Senate Resolution 241 
authorizing a full and complete investiga- 
tion with the‘respect to the administration 
and use of public lands. 

Those hearings placed a curb on the 
rapidly expanding cost of administering the 
Taylor grazing district lands and defeated 
an attempt to triple the grazing fee (from 
five cents per AUM to 15 cents per AUM). 

Senator McCarran has consistently intro- 
duced legislation. asking for funds to im- 
prove the grazing lands both within the 
national forests and the Taylor grazing dis- 
tricts. The position of the advisory boards 
on the forests and of the agency admin- 
istering the Taylor grazing districts, now 
designated as the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, also has been greatly strengthened 
through the efforts of Senator McCarran. 

A native son of Nevada, Senator Pat 
(christened Patrick A.) 
grown up with the problems of western 
States. 


McCarran has 
range That knowledge coupled 
with exceptional training and experience 
as a lawyer has given great distinction to 
his 20 years’ service as.a United States 
Senator—not only to Nevada and the West 
but to the Nation as a whole. 





HEARINGS ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE LABORATORY SITE 


The proposal to establish the foot- 
and-mouth disease laboratory for 
which the Congress recently appropri- 
ated $10,000,000, on Plum Island near 
the eastern tip of Long Island, New 
York, was the subject of hearings by 
the Department of Agriculture on July 
14th to 18th at four different points 
located within 25 miles of Plum Is: 
land, as required by law. 


After the hearings, Secretary Bran- 
nan announced (July 28, 1952) that 
the laboratory would be built on 
Plum Island. 














Drought Limits Prices at 


San Angelo Rambouillet 
Sale 


VERY buyer got a bargain at the 16th 

Annual Registered Rambouillet Ram 
Sale in San Angelo, Texas, July 23, 1952. 

With two years of feed bills, reduced 
ewe numbers, and continued drought, 
sheepmen were slow in giving hardworking 
Nelson Johnson bids on all but a few lots. 

A total of 287 top quality rams averaged 
only $96.21 for the lowest average since 
1949—on the smallest consignment in twelve 
years at this sale. 

Top price of the sale was paid to Leo 
Richardson, Iraan, Texas, for a beautiful, 
long-staple, open-faced ram—the only 2- 
tooth stud to rate the Stud Ram Commit- 
tee’s blue (No. 1 quality) stamp of ap- 
proval. He was purchased by the Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, at 
$720 for use in their Rambouillet Research 
Project, and representatives of the college 
were frank in admitting they would have 
paid more. 

S. G. Nelson of San Antonio paid $625 
to R. O. Sheffield of San Angelo for his 
blue: ribbon four-tooth stud. Third high- 
selling ram was consigned by Miles Pierce 
of Alpine 4nd purchased by Arthur Hender- 
son of San Angelo. Only 16 rams were 
passed as studs by the critical selecting 
committee. Stud average was $347.50. 
The seven No. 1 or blue ribbon studs av- 
eraged $481.43, while the second best or 
red ribbon studs averaged $243.88. 

A. M. Slater of Brackettville, Texas, was 
the leading buyer, paying $3,495.00 for 
24 rams. 

Consignors expressed an overall satisfac- 
tion with prices, even though some rams 
hardly returned their feed bill. The breed- 
ers refused to exercise their one bid granted - 
by the rules, because they felt they should 
be willing to take the bad years along with 
the good in an annual sale of this sort. Only 
one pen of five rams was passed out unsold. 

A rough Sifting Committee sent 31 rams 
home before the sale started. 

Both consignors and buyers expressed 
their approval of the sale’s new system cf 
Stud Ram Classification, which replaced 
the show line of previous years. 


—Jack B. Taylor, Secretary 
American Rambouillet 
Association 


(In the 1951 sale, 410 rams averaged 
$150; top price was $1250, and the 27 top 
quality stud rams averaged $430.18.—Ed- 
itor. ) : 
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Today's excellent type Rambouillet ram—especially designed 
to meet the demands of American sheepmen. 
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By JACK B. TAYLOR, Secretary 


The way American sheepmen want their rams to look. out of 


the wool. This one weighed 265 pounds in 9-months’ fleece at 
16 months of age. 


Does the United States Need Australian Rams? 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association 


IOLLOWING the outbreak of the Korean 
War, world wool prices skyrocketed to 
new record highs, and from all one could 
tell by the press reports, the only reason 
for the mere existence of sheep was the 
production of wool. As the world’s lead- 
ing exporter of wool, Australia and Aus- 
tralia’s leading sheep breed, the Merino, 
were much in the news. Agricultural 
writers, always dependent on timely sub- 
jects, have not yet ceased to extol the merits 
of the Australian Merino breed, even though 
lamb and wool prices are back in their 
proper proportions in America with the re- 
moval of artificial factors. which threw the 
relationship out of balance. 

There is no doubt that the Australian 
Merino breed deserves a great deal of 
praise, and their breeders the credit for a 
job well done, but by inference, such a 
flood of articles leaves the impression that 
American fine wool breeders have gone far 
astray in their breeding objectives or have 
been very nearsighted in producing a profit- 
able type sheep for America. 

As over half the U.S. wool clip grades 
fine, and the bulk of this fine wool is pro- 
duced by straight-bred Rambouillet sheep, 
American Rambouillet sheep breeders have 
a special interest in these arguments. 

For about a quarter of a century, Aus- 
tralian law has prohibited the exportation 
of Australian Merino sheep to other coun- 
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tries. Some authorities say the law was 
passed to insure the use of top studs at 
home, and it became necessary because 
breeders from other countries were outbid- 
ding the Australian sheepmen for the top 
studs. 

A limited number of Americans have 
been bemoaning the ban and urging that 
it be lifted so that America’s fine wool in- 
dustry may be saved by the importation of 
thousands of Australian sheep—just any 
Australian sheep. -Even a small shipment 
of Border Leicester x Merino crossbreds 
was hailed as a progressive move. How a 
Border Leicester crossbred can help the fine 
wool industry of America when the Border 
Leicester's wool grades braid (36’s-40’s) is 
a moot question. 

There is no doubt that Australian Merino 
rams would be used by some American 
sheepmen if they were available, but it is 
fortunate that the big majority would not. 

Since Australian Merino sheep breeders 
have urged their Administrator for Agri- 
culture to lift the ban so that some Aus- 
tralian Merino rams may be exported for 
a test period of 5 years, and since the 
United States as the world’s leading wool 
consumer will probably be a major target 
of such exportations, American sheepmen 
need to do some deep thinking and figuring 
before they consider use of these rams. 

Breeders who have been experimenting 


with New Zealand Merinos (first cousins 
to the Australian variety) and those who 
would encourage the importation of Aus- 
tralian Merinos and their use on our Ameri- 
can fine wool flocks are probably sincere in 
their beliefs that some good could be ac- 
complished. Anyone, regardless of methods 
and procedures used, who puts forth the 
necessary efforts, study, and hard work 
with a sincere desire to improve should be 
given due credit for trying. It is only the 
methods and procedures that may be ques- 
tioned. 

Since the days of Robert Bakewell, 
sheepmen have been attempting to breed 
the ideal sheep. Of course this is impossi- 
ble, since, by definition, once an ideal is 
reached it ceases to be an ideal. All any 
breed or breeder can possibly hope for is 
to produce the most profitable sheep for 
a particular set of conditions at a particu- 
lar time. It is axiomatic that the most prof- 
itable type for one set of conditions would 
not necessarily be the most profitable for 
another. 

Basically the only differences between 
the fine wool sheep breeds that exist to- 
day are due to selection toward different 
ideals. They all originated from the Span- 
ish Merino. Breeding goals have not been 
the same in all countries. Neither have 
they been constant in any one country. 
Usefulness or profit producing capacity has 
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dictated types and the amount of selection 
pressure placed on the different charac- 
teristics. Regardless of personal likes, dis- 
likes, or fads, sheepmen have to make a 
living, and each sheep breed must have 
some particular profitable advantage or go 
out of existence. It should be remembered 
that it has taken longer than one breeder’s 
lifetime of selection within the breed to 
bring about the differences that now sepa- 
rate the present varieties of fine wool 
sheep. (Nore: One of the leading strains 
of Australian Merinos owes much of its 
success to an outstanding Rambouillet ram 
used in the early beginning of this stud 
flock) . 

In Australia, the Merino is used exclu- 
sively for the production of wool. Merino 
lambs are not used in fat lamb’ production. 
Little or no selection pressure need to be 
placed on mutton conformation unless it 
be to get more size for more surface to 
grow more wool. This eliminates a large 
number of characters that our American 
sheepmen must consider and any breeder 
knows that the number of characters con- 
sidered largely determines the rate of im- 
provement. . 

The average American associates the 
Australian Merino with superfine wool. 
Actually the bulk of their Merinos produce 
a fleece that grades half blood to fine, 
with only a small percent producing super- 
fine wool—74’s, 80’s, and up. They also 
have a Merino type that produces three- 
eighths blood wool similar to many of the 
crossbred type breeds in America. 

Wool growers in Australia are far ahead 
of Americans in preparation of wool for 
market, and preparation plays a vital part 
in the actual value of wool. Each bale is 
of only one class and one grade—ready for 
the scouring vat. Belly wool and skirts 
have been removed before baling and a 
bale contains only fleeces of the same qual- 
ity. This insures a uniform length, reduces 
noilage, lightens the shrink, and, of course, 
increases the value of the bale. This prep- 
aration for market is the main reason that 
Australian wool receives a higher price 
than our own wools of comparable quality. 
Australian producers can well afford to put 
their wool up right because it is the source 
of most of the Merino flock income and 
is their main export commodity. Natural- 
ly their wool shrinks less with the heavier 
shrinking parts removed, but this point 1s 


often overlooked and some extra credit 
given the breed for light shrinkage. It is 
highly doubtful that proper wool prepara- 
tion will rub off on our own sheepmen with 
the use of Australian rams. 
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Climate and forage play a vital part in 
wool production, not only in setting breed 
objectives, but also in reaching these ob- 
jectives. Most of Australia’s sheep country 
contains lush pastures where grazing sea- 
son is year-round. Stud flocks are raised 
on the flats where nutrition has probably 
not limited capacity to produce. 

Progress in some of our American flocks 
may have been affected to some extent 


Outstanding Rambouillet rams of some 30 years ago—and they were a 


in their day. 






ad 


The 1952 Grand Champion Australian Merino Ram. Bred by the Merryville Merino Stud 





by the plane of nutrition. It is most diffi- 
cult to produce 10-pound fleeces on 7- 
pound ranges, regardless of breeding. In 
1951, five head of Rambouillet rams were 
sent to Australia for experimental purposes. 
An Australian sheepman-wool expert stated 
they had put on a tremendous amount of 
weight, and at one year of age were ex- 
ceptionally large. He believes they will 
(Continued on page 48) 


profitable type’ 


near Yass, New South Wales, and exhibited by Mr. Bruce Merriman (shown), this ram 


won highest placings at both the Sydney 


and Albury shows this year. It should not 


be confused with the high-selling Bundemar stud ram which brought 4200 guineas ($9878) 


at the Sydney sale.—Photo by J. Fitzpatrick 
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DAN McINTYRE 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


July 19, 1952 





ITH our annual State convention com- 
ing up within the next few days in 
Glenwood Springs, we are looking forward 
to a profitable ‘meeting and expecting a 
good attendance. 

To me, at this time more than ever, it is 
of importance that everyone take part in, 
Support his organization and attend its 
meetings, as it is the only medium that we 
have to keep in touch with all angles and 
problems that arise and so protect our in- 
terests. 

Most of Colorado has had dry weather, 
after one of the finest springs for a long 
time. Some of the ranges are deteriorating 
rapidly due to lack of much-needed rain, 
but most areas are good, especially the 
higher country, and all livestock in the 
mountain area should finish the season in 
fine shape. 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


July 21, 1952 
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EED conditions have been good general- 
ly but are rapidly becoming spotted. 
Some of the heaviest lambs in years are 
moving. Better sheep are responsible most- 
ly. Idaho's progressive operators _ still 
search for those more productive type ewes 
and rams; 

It is a time like the present which makes 
us wonder if our organization should not 
be renamed “lamb growers” and whether 
more effort might be exerted in promotion 
of lamb. What we get from our lambs is 
of major importance. To early Idaho lamb- 
ers the income ratio is about 5 to 1 for 
wool. At shearing or wool selling time we 
think of its value, and we should, as of 
course it is a most important part of our 
revenue. Every dollar of income is now- 
adays, and is becoming increasingly so. 
Costs have not been reduced, should be, 
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but some are still climbing. With fat lambs 
ranging about 4 cents below a year ago, 
at this writing, and feeders fully 7 cents 
below a year ago, there is just cause for 
fuller appraisal of the question “just what 
is being done to push lamb?” 

We have some funds (National) that 
have been collected for lamb promotion. 
Possibly now is the time to use them. We 
once established a special work project 
under the direction of our National Asso- 
ciation for lamb survey and market con- 
tact work. I believe now is the time to 
revive it. It could certainly do no harm 
and possibly aid the fellow that produces 
feeders. Commendable has been the work 
done and that being done. A little extra 
push might get the packers to cooperate 
in a wider distribution of lamb. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


July 24, 1952 


HERE was more than a usual amount 
of rain during June and the first part 
of July over most of Oregon. The rain was 
good for the range areas around 3500 feet 
and higher. It came too late for the lower 
regions. The rain damaged much of the 
first cutting of hay. There has been much 
speculation as to hay prices. Several good- 
sized lots of hay have been sold and deliver- 
ed to commercial feed yards at $25.00. 
Some farmers are asking much higher prices 
for their hay. No doubt they will hold it 
until late in the year, before selling. 

There are many reasons why hay prices 
will not be much higher than in 1951. 
Where we experienced a partial drought 
last, there are good crops this year. There 
will not be a demand from those areas. 
Another reason is the decline in livestock 
values. Many stockmen are selling their 
cattle and will not be buying feed for them. 
The feeders who have sold on the late 
market have lost money. They say they 
will not feed this year unless feed prices 
are lower as well as those for feeder live- 
stock. 

Probably the high price of wool in early 
1951 hurt the sheepman much more than 
the dollar per pound wool benefited him. 








Operating expense climbed on account 9 
wool prices. Now we are having to mee 
this higher expense with lower income 
value than we received in 1950. 

The high wool prices affected people of 
mgst all occupations. Their living costs in. 
creased on account of these high prices, 
Woolen goods reflect the higher wool 
prices, although probably little dollar-woo 
was ever made into civilian garments. 

It will be necessary that livestock produc. 
ers find some way to reduce operating ex. 
penses or they must have a substantial in. 
crease in their income. Otherwise they will 
soon use up their invested capital and haye 
to liquidate their outfits. 

The annual Pendleton Ram Sale will be 
held August 15th. There will be an offer 
ing of 350 rams from the outstanding breed- 
ers of the United States. This sale is spon- 
sored by the Oregon Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. We expect a good demand for the 
rams offered. 


E. R. MARVEL 
President 


Nevada Wool Growers 
Association 


July 16, 1952 


HE summer ranges in Nevada are gen- 
erally good and both sheep and cattle 
so far are doing well. This applies to the 
central and northern part of the State. 
The coyote and wild cat problem is seri- 


ous in some areas and there will be a 
greater loss of lambs than the past few 
years. 

The lamb crop was lighter due to severe 
winter and spring; however it appears at 
this time that the weights will be better. 

To my knowledge, there have been few 
sales of wool and I do not know of any 
grower who has taken advantage of the 
Government loan, although wools have 
been shipped for storage to San Francis- 
co, Salt Lake and Boston. 

Have heard of no lamb contracts to 
date. There may have been some, how- 
ever, that have not been publicized. 
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HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


July 18, 1952 


OST of the Wyoming ranges are in good 
condition though there are some very 
dry spots. 

There has been no wool sold in Wyo- 
ming recently. Most growers are holding 
their wool and watching market develop- 
ments. We have not heard of any Wyo- 
ming growers obtaining a Commodity 
Credit Corporation loan. 

It is encouraging to note the interest of 
wool dealers, topmakers and mills in Wyo- 
ming wools. Mr. O. T. Evans of the Cas- 
per wool warehouse is currently showing 
the wool in that house to a large group of 
prospective buyers representing all seg- 
ments of the industry. Buyers are cata- 
loguing all clips in order to make their 
purchases easily and quickly when market 
demand increases. 

Wool consigned to the Wyoming Co- 
operative Wool Marketing Corporation is 
stored in warehouses at Douglas, Diamond- 
ville, Rawlins and Cheyenne. Samples of 
each clip have been sent to Boston where 
they are being inspected and listed by 
prospective buyers. 

We are hopeful that at the end of the 
summer vacation periods the mills will find 
a demand for their products and again be 
active bidders for domestic wool. 

The heads of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement are continuing to make themselves 
ridiculous in Wyoming and Montana by 
demonstrating that they are more interest- 
ed in controversy than in range manage- 
ment. We refer particularly to their re- 
fusal to grant any permits for construction 
of woven-wire fences on any lands under 
their jurisdiction. 

Even the experts admit that some excel- 
lent range management has been showin 
in woven-wire pastures. The Bureau re- 
fuses the permits for fences because they 
fear they will interfere in the migration of 
antelope. 

A year ago representatives of the Bureau, 
sportsmen, the Game Commission and 
wool growers met and agreed on specifica- 


tions for woven-wire fences with a gap 
to allow antelope movement. They further 
agreed on the continuation of an experi- 
ment in existing woven-wire pastures to 
make monthly antelope counts. This ex- 
periment has shown that the antelope do 
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migrate, as each month showed a different 
count in each pasture. 

Most important though is the rapid in- 
crease of antelope all over the State, par- 
ticularly in the northeast area. It is in 
this area that most woven-wire fences exist 
because that area’s higher carrying capa- 
city has made them more feasible. The 
antelope were so numerous there that the 
Game Commission made a special and suc- 
cessful effort to get enough hunters in 
there to reduce the increase, 33,000 being 
taken in that area alone in 1951. 

The antelope belong to and are the re- 
sponsibility of the State and the Wyoming 
Game Commission is of course keenly in- 


ee 





terested in the problem, but they have 
never taken any official position or brought 
any pressure to bear on the Bureau of 
Land Management. The Bureau itself is 
the one that is restricting fence construc- 
tion. 

To end this report on a happy note we 
are pleased to announce that the John A. 
Hill Memorial is awarding two  smaitl 
scholarships for the school year 1952-53. 
The generosity of the Dean’s many friends 
Since the 


Memorial Fund is an endowment and only 


has made possible this start. 


the income is used the fund has still not 
reached the. proportions desired. 





LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


Serve Leftover Lamb in Attractive Salads 





Fruited Lamb Salad 


Fruited Lamb Salad 
Shoestring Potatoes Lima Beans 
Assorted Relishes 
Hot Biscuits 
Butter or Margarine 
Cherry Tarts 
Iced Tea Milk 


FRUITED LAMB SALAD 


bo 


cups diced, cooked lamb 
cup diced celery 


ae 


Re 


cup orange sections 
cup diced, unpeeled apple 
cup diced sweet green pepper 

1/3 cup mayonnaise 

4 to 6 lettuce cups 

Combine diced cooked lamb, celery, 

orange sections, apples, and green pepper. 
Chill. Add mayonnaise and mix lightly. 
Serve in crisp lettuce cups. 4 to 6 servings. 


/ 


No 


/ 


Rx 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD: 
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Tariff from Labor’s Point of View 





Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of 
the National Labor-Management 
Council on Foreign Trade Policy, 
has been doing a series of broadcasts 
over Station WOL, Washington, D. 
C., on U. S. tariff policy. In his 
March 9, 1952, broadcast he deflates 
the statement that ours is a high- 
tariff country and also some other 
false propaganda about our trade 
barriers. You'll be interested in this 
constructive view of tariff from the 
point of view of labor. 











OR some years it has been fashionable in 
liberal circles to speak about the high 
United States trade barriers and to say that 
this country must lead the way if we expect 
other countries to reduce their own barriers 
to the free flow of trade. Free trade be- 
came a fetish in these circles and the hope 
of a peaceful world was said to lie in an 
expanding volume of world trade. The 
way to promote commerce among the na- 
tions was to make it easier to buy and sell 
across national boundaries. This called for 
the reduction or elimination of artificial 
barriers. 

Somehow the United States has been 

held up in this country (especially by the 
. State Department) as the horrible exam- 
ple of illiberal trade practices. Our tariff 
was hunted down as an evil thing, to be 
slashed and smashed relentlessly, in part 
as atonement for our past sins and in part 
as evidence of our sincerity before the 
other nations of the world. This onslaught 
was carried on wholesale, beginning in 
1934, first in bilateral trade agreements 
with other countries and then in a suc- 
cession of conferences with groups of other 
countries under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade which was negotiated 
in 1947. 

The time has come after 18 years of this 
policy to reexamine our position in inter- 
national trade and in the field of tariffs 
and other trade restrictions. This is espe- 
cially desirable because since early 1951 
Congress has given evidence of impatience 
with the grand program that was to lead 
us into the promised land. The question 
sooner or later was sure to arise just how 
to reconcile the current state of world af- 
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By O. R. STRACKBEIN 


fairs with the promises of 1934, after 17 
or 18 years of persistent and relentless pur- 
suit of the grand program. The bare facts 
of the state of the world were there for 
anyone to see. The high priests and medi- 
cine men of the trade program were hard 
put to it to explain the discrepancy. They 
had no answer to the question why thistles 
had come to thrive in the vineyards and 
in the orchards where olive branches were 
so surely to blossom. The 17-year-old pro- 
gram of tariff cutting had somehow failed 
to produce the harvest that had been so 
eagerly promised for it in the seed catalogs. 
In 1951 Congress refused to be further 
impressed by the old pictures of lush fruit. 
The worn-out propaganda had come to 
ring hollow. 

In recent months, as the result of in- 
creasing evidence that the country is 
emerging from the 17-year opiate, the same 
liberal circles have begun to express alarm 
over the few modest steps that have been 
taken to correct some of the errors of judg- 
ment committed during that long period 
of tariff cutting. They greatly fear that we 


. will again fall prey to selfish interests and 


offend other countries by restoring a tariff 
rate here and there. They suffer great 
anguish lest we throw away the world 
leadership that destiny has thrust upon us. 
Although the Department of State has 
repeatedly pointed to the escape clause in 
our trade agreements as offering full as- 
surance that any errors committed in the 
wholesale program of tariff slashing can 
be corrected, outcries are heard today over 
the increasing number of applications for 
tariff restorations that are being filed 
before the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. : 

In view of the great dismay that has 
been expressed, as just described, over 
recent trends in tariff and trade legislation 
in this country, lest we revert to a high 
tariff status, it is appropriate to examine 
the basic facts. 

How high are our trade barriers today? 
Where do we stand among the nations of 
the world in this respect? Does our import 
trade suffer from the modest barriers that 
we do retain? 

What is a high-tariff country? And what 
is a low-tariff country? 

Let us probe a little. Perhaps we can 
arrive at some reasonably sound basis of 


judgment. 


In 1938 the average rate of duty among 
20 Latin-American countries was equal to 
27 percent of their total imports. The 
average German rate was 24 percent; that 
of France, 18 percent. In 1949 the aver. 
age rate in the United Kingdom was 9% 
percent, including their tobacco duty. 

Now let us look at the United States 
tariff. From 1901 to 1910 the average 
duty collected on all imports was 24% per. 
cent. From 1931 to 1935 the average was 
18% percent. 

These were the rates before the trade. 
agreements program had produced any 
appreciable effect. It was enacted in 1934, 
From that time to the present our tariff 
has been cut severely, both by actual re- 
ductions in trade agreements and as the 
result of rising prices. From an average 
level of 18% percent from 1931-35 there 
was a decline to an average level of 11 
percent from 1941-45. This put us dis- 
tinctly below the rates in force in many 
other countries. 

However, since 1945 several additional 
cuts have been made, one, a deep one, 
in the Geneva general agreement on tariffs 
and trade in 1947, another in Annecy, 
France, in 1949, and a third in Torquay, 
England, in 1950-51. The result was that 
by 1951 our average rate of duty had 
declined to just slightly over 5 percent. 

This was the lowest rate in our history. 
It was well below the rates in effect from 
1789 to 1815, when our tariff was for 
revenue purposes only. It is well below 
the rate of many European countries. Ex- 
ceptions are the smaller trading nations 
of Norway, Denmark, Belgium, and Hol- 
land. It is below the average rate of Italy 
which has recently protested against our 
trade restrictions. 

If we measure our average rate of duty 
by the dutiable items the rates are, of 
course, higher, since over half of our im- 
ports for the past 40 years have been 
free of duty. Measured in this way, the 
average rate from 1931 to 1935 was 50.02 
percent, an admittedly high average rate. 
By the 1941-45 period this had been re- 
duced to 32.13 percent; and by 1951 it 
was down: to approximately 12 percent. 
However, the figures cited above with 
respect to other countries were on the basis 
of total imports and not merely on dutiable 
items. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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| It’s mighty important that bucks be in good flesh and 
ry. top condition when breeding season rolls around. 

a Many sheepmen rely on Purina Omolene to help bucks 
via have the vigor needed for sure breeding. They choose 
Ix- vitamin-rich Omolene because it contains top-quality, 
ns clean crimped oats, linseed meal, wheat bran, corn, min- 
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: Ask your Purina Dealer to show you Omolene. Feel it 
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of go for. See your Purina Dealer soon . . . at the Store 
. with the Checkerboard Sign. 
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The upshot is that the United States 
today stands among the low-tariff countries 
of the world. Moreover, this country has 
made little use of multiple exchange rates, 
import licenses, blocked currencies, and 
outright embargoes, which may be more 
deadly than tariff rates. We have relative- 
ly few import quotas. Trade restrictions 
among other countries, on the other hand, 
are undoubtedly more diverse, more num- 
erous, and more restrictive than at any 
other time in history before World War 
II. 

There has been so much false propa- 
ganda about the trade barriers of the Unit- 
ed States, in which officials of the State 
Department and the recently ended ECA 
participated, that it must come as a great 
surprise to learn that our imports in 1951 
were the highest in our history. Total dol- 
lar volume reached nearly $11,000,000,- 
000, whereas previously in no single calen- 
dar year had imports passed _ the 
$9,000,000,000 level. The 1951 volume 
was 5% times our imports in 1938. 

It is a distinctly false characterization to 
describe us as a high-tariff country. It is 
true that our exports exceed our imports. 
This excess has been recorded year after 
year, with minor exceptions, in the last 75 
years. It is certainly nothing new. It will 
come as a further surprise to learn that the 
excess of our exports in 1951 was much 
lower proportionately than it was in 1938. 

These facts are in strange contrast to 
the scare stories that have recently appear- 
ed in the daily and periodical press, de- 
signed to stir up alarm over the trend in 
tariff legislation and tariff sentiment of the 
past year. The fact is that various indus- 
tries have become concerned over the 
climbing volume of imports and have been 
joined by elements of labor in seeking 
safeguards against economic catastrophe. 
Such fears are, of course, not only legiti- 
mate so far as the producers are concerned; 
they are also the direct concern of Con- 
gress by way of our Constitution, which 
conferred upon that body the regulation 
of our trade with foreign nations. 

This increasing concern over the impact 
of imports upon the domestic economy rep- 
resents a laudable return of a degree of 
balance into the excessive internationalism 
that had come to regard the American pro- 
ducers as merely selfish interests while it 
raised foreign needs and deficiencies to a 
high level of priority and sanctity. It was 
time that we regained our senses. This 
does not mean running again to the other 
extreme; it does mean a reorientation. 

A generation ago we loved exports too 
much. We seemed to think that an excess 
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of exports would make us rich. We learned 
that this concept had its weaknesses. In 
1934 we duly embarked upon a tariff- 
cutting program; in typical fashion, while 
reaction against the worship of exports lay 
heavy within us, we entered the fray with 
the zeal of crusaders. To cut a tariff be- 
came a good deed in itself. For 17 years 
we carved away, assured all the while by 
the high priests of free trade that a peace- 
ful world lay at the end of the rainbow. 
We cut the tariff from a 50-percent level 
on dutiable items to 12 percent. Appar- 
ently the theory was that if it was good 
to cut the tariff in half, or from 50 per- 
cent to 25 percent, it was twice as good 
to cut it in half once more; and that is 
what we proceeded to do. In other words, 
if one spoonful of medicine is good for a 
patient, two will be twice as beneficial, 
and a third will be three times as good. 








So now let us retrace our steps part way 
back, to the point of good sense. 

Why should we not assure that the groy. 
ing competition from abroad conform ty 
the standards of fairness that we exag 
from our own producers? Fair foreign com. 
petition must take into account the high 
labor standards in this country, the need 
of a continuing high rate of employment 
and the great urgency of maintaining ip 
the future the high national income of the 
postwar years as the only means of meet. 
ing our extremely high and still growing 
national obligations. There is little ques. 
tion, moreover, that fair competition pro- 
vides the surest basis for the highest vol. 


ume of international trade. We can use 
our tariff and related safeguards to pre. 
cisely this end, without again going to 


extremes. 





particular groups. 


Please Reserve 
LARGE SUITE $20.00 [] 
$27.00 [] 


(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 


SMALL SUITE $15.00 [] $17.00 [Fj 
$20.00 [] $22.00 [Tj 
(Bedroom & Parlor—Dbl. or Sgl. Occupancy) 


FAMILY UNIT $17.00 [] $19.00 [J 
Based on full occupancy of four persons 
(Two twin bedded rooms, connecting bath) 


DOUBLE $ 8.500) $ 9.502 $10.50 
ROOM $11.5002) $12.50) $14.00 
FULL-SIZED BEDS [] TWIN BEDS [J 


SINGLE $490[) $6.00[—1 $7.00 
ROOM $8.500 $9.500 


$23.00 | 

















We cannot guarantee rates prior to arrival; 
however, we will make every attempt to 
assign as per your request. 


The above quoted prices are subject 
to meet current 





Chicago-December 7-IO, 1952 


To insure proper hotel accommodations at the 88th annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers Association, Chicago, December 
7 to 10, please fill out and return the card set up below to the ‘National 
office, 414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. It is 
impossible for the National to make reservations in blocks or for any 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
December 7-10, 1952 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL — CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


REE ASA Sore 2 


TR Gn NN as acdsee estates , 











Address... 





City. 





CHECK-OUT HOUR 3:00 P.M. — THEREFORE THERE 
MAY BE SOME DELAY IN ASSIGNING ROOM 
PRIOR TO THAT TIME. 


Arrival Date. 


Departure Date 





to a proportionate adjustment necessary 
dist 





Fill out and return to National Wool Growers Association, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 
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When bakers have problems, they often 
call on the Armour Research Bakery for 
help. Our bakery experts tackle all prob- 
lems—from tracking down reasons for 
cake failures to designing new refinery 
products to fita baker’s particular require- 
ments. New recipes are developed, tested, 
and offered regularly along with the latest 
technical information—free—to the 27,000 
wholesale and retail bakeries throughout 
the nation. 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the “raw materials” 
used to make these quality products may have come from 
your own farm. So try some—start being your own best 


customer, today! 


ARMOUR 





AND COMPANY 


How these bakery'trouble shooters’ 
help make your farming more secure! 


Every bakery is a customer for many of 
your“raw materials” —lard, shortening, fats, 
oils, eggs, milk, butter, soaps and glycer- 
ine, for example. So, by helping bakers 
make better products, by helping bakers 
sell more, Armour helps increase the de- 
mand for the“taw materials” you pro- 
duce, too. 

This is just another of the many ways 
Armour works to make your farming 
more secure! 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkey and eggs. 









% Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 





Rambouillet Breeders To 
Erect Office Building 


ITH the largest number present for a 

meeting in recent years, members of 
the American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders’ 
Association voted unanimous approval to 
their Executive Board’s plans to build a 
permanent home in San Angelo. 





Adin Nielson, 


President of Rambouillet 
Association 


The meeting was held Tuesday evening, 
July 23rd, following the association’s an- 
nual dinner. Speakers on the dinner pro- 
gram were Milton A. Madsen, Professor of 
Animal Husbandry of Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, and E. H. Patterson of May- 
ville, New York, Association Director from 
District No. 1. 

Members were also given recommended 
amendments to the association’s constitu- 
tion. These amendments will be presented 
to the members in writing prior to the next 
annual meeting, and will be accepted cr 
rejected at that meeting. 

Other actions taken by the Executive 
Board were: 


1. Approved a_ standard Association 
Flock Record Book—cost of printing 
will be borne by the Association, with 
members purchasing their own bind- 
ers. 

2. Revised and clarified Association Rules 
for Registry. 

3. Voted to request all Rambouillet 
Breeding Sheep Shows to include a 
rule prohibiting the artificial coloring 
or oiling of Rambouillet sheep. 

4. Voted to offer association stationery at 
cost to members. A member’s name 
and address will replace the associa- 
tion address. 

5. Voted to revise the score card for 
judging, raising the points on wool 
production. Leo Richardson, Iraan; 
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Clyde Thate, Burkett; and R. O. Shef- 
field, San Angelo (all of Texas), were 
appointed as a committee to redis- 
tribute the points. This revised score 
card will be presented to the member- 
ship for approval at the next meeting. 


All the officers whose terms were expiring 
were unanimously reelected by acclama- 
tion. 


Reelected officers and directors include 





Adin Nielson, Ephraim, Utah, president; 
R. O. Sheffield, San Angelo, Texas, vice 
president; John Williams, Eldorado, Texas 
director of District No. 3 (Texas, west of 
the 100th meridian); and Dr. John H. Beal, 
Cedar City, Utah, director of District No, 
4 (the State of Utah). Directors serve fo 
three-year terms, president and vice presi- 
dent, one year. 


—Secretary Jack B. Taylor 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR FOR 1952 
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National Association Events 


* August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Union Stock 
Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah. 


* December 7-10: National Convention, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


Conventions and Meetings 
August 17: American Suffolk Society Meeting, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


October 13: New Mexico Ranch Day, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 


October 30-31: California Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, San Francisco, California. 
November 3-4: Western South Dakota Sheep Grow- 
ers’ Convention, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 
November 6-8: Wyoming Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

November 10-11: Washington Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Yakima, Washington. 

November 10-12: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers’ 
Convention, San Angelo, Texas. 


November 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 


November 17-19: National Lamb Feeders’ Conven- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


November 18-20: Montana Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Butte, Montana. 


December 7-10: National Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

January 5-7, 1953: American National Cattlemen’s 
Convention, Kansas City, Mo. 


February 8-10, 1953: New Mexico Wool Growers’ 
Convention, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Shows 


October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


October 31-November 9: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 


November 15-19: 
Utah. 

November 29-December 6: 
Exposition, Chicago. 


January 16-24, 1953: National 
Show, Denver, Colorado. 


Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden, 
International Livestock 


Western Stock 


Sales 


August 


14-15: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquerque, 
New 


Mexico. 
August 15: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 
August 

Utah. 
August 23: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 


September 8: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 


September 15: Vernal Ram Sale, Vernal, Utah. 


September 17: Idaho Purebred Sheep Breeders Inc., 
Sale, Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


September 18: 


18-19: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 


Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, 
Montana. 
September 20: Idaho’s Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
September 23-24: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 


September 30: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colo. 

October 6: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

October 9: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 


December 3: Utah State Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, 
Utah. 
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R our locality (and many more) 

Corriedale sheep is as near to the per- 
fect dual-purpose animal as it is, at the 
moment at least, possible to obtain. They 
are thrifty, good rustlers, and their life- 
expectancy is above other breeds. The ewes 
are good milkers and the lambs “come 
through” well. 

Please understand that region influences 
my opinion. The Corriedale will produce 
a 75- to 80-pound lamb and 7.5 to 9 
pounds of good staple wool on tough to 
mountainous range. For the plains or big 
valleys, it is another matter. 

Corriedale lambs lend themselves well 
to feed—not so well as the blackface lambs 
-but for those of us in the coast section 
they are quite satisfactory when weaned. 
Ewe lambs keep well in the first summer 
on average range feed. 

One difficulty with the Corriedale is 
keeping the wool up to the half-blood 
quality. We slip off to three-eighths or 
quarter blood very easily unless we give 
careful attention to our rams. We like to 
go for big frames, better lambs and per- 
haps that is the fault of the Corriedale on 
which breeders may do some research, but 
they are great sheep. 


Hollis M. Black 
Cloverdale, California 


E use Rambouillet-Columbia  cross- 
breds. We prefer this type because 
of the density of the wool and the open 
face. Also, we believe that they produce 


a good mutton. carcass and handle easily . 


on the open range. 


Erk Bros. 
Newell, South Dakota 


like the Rambouillet breed of rams and 

have used them during all my 25 years 
of operation on the open range. I think 
they are sturdy, healthy and rugged and 
live longer than most types of sheep. They 
produce a very good fleece of fine half- 
blood wool, which is in demand nearly all 
the time at top prices. They also produce 
a good weight lamb. I really admired, at 
the National Ram Sale last August, the 
high quality Rambouillets brought by the 
Sanpete and other breeders, with their 
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smooth, long staple and large bone frame. 
To me they were outstanding. 

I trail my sheep from Soda Springs, Ida- 
ho, to the desert, 250 miles away, and 
then back again in the spring and I have 
always found they could take a lot of hard 
knocks and still come through in good con- 
dition. I always keep my ewe lambs and 
think that the Rambouillet breed is the 
foundation for a good flock in a long-pull 
operation. 


E. P. Morgan 
Soda Springs, Idaho 


USE registered Columbias, Corriedales 
and crossed Rambouillets in my sheep 
operations. I change breeds every two 
years. By doing this I believe that I get a 
more rugged breeding ewe, since I save my 
own ewe lambs. 
My ewes are pretty much open faced, 
hardy and good mothers. 
Wayne Fairchild 
Philip, South Dakota 


OLUMBIAS-TI raise them. Can you tell 
me of any breed that will pay a greater 
return per production unit? 
U. S. Archibald 
Pine Tree, Wyoming 


UE to the large amount of rainfall in 
the area we use loose-wool type sheep. 
Our Dorset ewes are bred to Dorset and 
Suffolk rams, giving a very high type mut- 
ton lamb. 
William A. Beal 
Ferndale, California 


have a farm flock of 80 whiteface and 

20 blackface ewes. For several years I 
have used Suffolk bucks. I like them be- 
cause the lambs are thrifty at birth and 
gain more weight during the season. I 
shed-lamb the last of March and have 
found that these lambs require less atten- 
tion at birth than whiteface lambs. I sold 
my lambs October 13th last year and they 
averaged 111 pounds each, 


Ardell Ames 
Etna, Wyoming 





WHAT BREED OF RAMS DO 
YOU USE 
TION? 


IN YOUR OPERA- 






breed my ewe lambs to Suffolks to lamb 
the Ist of May. The Suffolk lambs have 
small heads to give the young mothers a 
break with their first ones. I do not save 
these lambs for the breeding flock. For 
the big bunch I use Columbias and Hamp- 
shires and I do save the lambs for the 
breeding flock. 
Jack J. Fleming 
Reardan, Washington 


uM sheep operations are confined to pro- 
ducing Suffolk breeding bucks and 
ewes and consequently I use Suffolk bucks 
100 percent. In this particular area, how- 
ever, there are many range operations and 
from my dealings and observations, I would 
say that 80 percent of the bucks used on 
our ranges are Suffolks. 

I have seen farm flocks and range herds 
with whiteface and blackface lambs mixed, 
and I can say sincerely that there is no 
match for the mutton type body with its 
thick, wide, deep cuts that the Suffolk sire 
produces. Three important factors are in 
favor of the Suffolk buck: First of all, he 
has desire and ability to work in moun- 
tains and brush country; second, he pro- 
duces lambs with small, clean heads and 
bred-in desire to live when born; and 
third, he sires lambs that rustle feed hard, 
utilize this feed well, and grow fast, which 
puts them on the market at top weights 
early—while still holding their baby milk 
fat. This is what makes choice lambs. 


Stanley Mortensen 
Rigby, Idaho 


HANK you for your inquiry, but my 

situation would not be very enlighten- 
ing. I am in the process of building up a 
farm flock. My bucks are a mixed crew, 
mostly Romneys or Rambouillets. My 
choice, when I can afford it, will be pure- 
bred Targhees, Columbias or Romeldales, 
in that order of preference. This is my 
third year. In a few more I may have 
something to say. 


Phill Hargreaves 
Prosser, Washington 


(Continued on page 40) 





New Zealand Corriedales Bound for the U.S.A. 


fresh page in the history of the sheep 

breeding industry of New Zealand 
was reached on July 12th when the steam- 
er Waikawa left direct for San Francisco. 
Penned in her hold was the largest consign- 
ment of New Zealand sheep exported to 
America. Totaling more than 500, they 
are all Corriedales from the home of the 
breed in the province of Canterbury—the 
great majority flock or “commercial” ewes 
—and the Waikawa was specially diverted 
for the trip. 





flock ewes and 7 rams has been purchased 
by Mr. F. Barrow, Michigan. 

The shipment is undoubtedly a hand- 
picked lot. Mr. McCredie was happily 
placed to select these sheep. Some twelve 
months ago he spent two months in the 
midwestern and southwestern sections of 
United States, making a general survey of 
American sheep ranches and their require- 
ments. While in the United States he was 
in touch with Mr. A. King, who, as a repre- 
sentative of the Corriedale sheep breeders 


Some of the 488 Corriedale flock ewes coming to California, Colorado and other States 
from New Zealand. 


Previous export shipments of New Zea- 
land Corriedales have been made up in 
the main of stud sheep, so exceptional in- 
terest attaches to the Waikawa’s consign- 
ment. Great care was exercised in the 
purchase of these flock ewes which was 
intrusted to Pyne, Gould, Guinness, Ltd. 
of Christchurch. The consignment was not 
hurriedly assembled. The purchases were 
spread over a period of two months, being 
made by Mr. Gordon McCredie, a direc- 
tor of the firm. Most of them were bought 
in the face of strong competition at the 
annual series of ewe fairs held in Canter- 
bury in February and March. They were 
the tops of outstanding lines of ewes 
deemed most suitable for western Ameri- 
can conditions. 

The consignment comprises 526 head, 
made up of 488 flock ewes, 25 stud ewes 
and 13 stud rams. Three hundred of the 
flock ewes are in lamb and the balance 
have yet to be mated. The lion’s share 
goes to Mr. J. E. Ewing of Colorado who 
is taking 282 flock ewes, 10 stud ewes, 
and 6 stud rams. Mrs. Norman H. Old, 
California, is taking 15 flock ewes and Mr. 
K. M. Wagner, Iowa, 15 stud ewes. The 
balance of the consignment including 191 
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of America, attended the International 
Conference of Corriedale Breeders in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, in 1950. Mr. 
King was quoted at the time as being 
greatly impressed with the New Zealand 
Corriedale breed in particular and New 
Zealand sheep breeding methods in gen- 
eral. 

The Corriedale Sheep Society of New 
Zealand was just as anxious as Mr. Mc- 
Credie to insure that this big shipment 
of Corriedales would satisfy their Ameri- 
can purchasers. Accordingly, Mr. H. C. A. 
Sidey, president of the society, and Mr. 
J. R. Little, former president, were deputed 
to inspect the consignment. They told the 
writer that they were greatly impressed 
with the selections made which they con- 
sidered should still further enhance the 
reputation of the breed in America. They 
were, too, very pleased with the fact that 
the sheep had come on very well since their 
purchase in the autumn, a view which is 
shared by the writer, who, having been 
present when most of them were acquired, 
inspected them on the eve of their ship- 
ment. 

Regulations provide that no sheep of 
any breed may be sent out of New Zea- 


land unless inspected by representatives 
of the particular breed. Having been 
passed by the inspectors, the 488 unrep.| 
istered ewes embarked on the Waikawa 
were tattooed in the left ear with the let. 
ters, “U.N.R.”—thus designating them up.| 
registered ewes. This is a protection for 
the welfare of the breed to make sure that 
after arrival at their destination they can- 
not be resold as registered (or “stud”) 
ewes but accepted only as flock sheep. 

On the voyage across the Pacific the 
sheep are under the supervision of Mr. Alan 
Pulford, head stockman for Pyne, Gould, 
Guinness Ltd. Their diet at sea will jp. 
clude lucerne chaff, oats, peas, Moose 
nuts, swedes and hay. The sheep are snug. 
ly ensconced between decks in No. 2 and 
No. 4 holds in commodious pens of twen- 
ty, with an allowance of eight square feet 
for each sheep. The floors of the pens are 
laid with special gratings. 

The hope is expressed in New Zealand 
that the Waikawa’s consignments will 
prove the forerunner to other shipments 
from New Zealand. 

—A. W. Packard 
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Australian Wool Clip 
Losing Quality 


OOL authorities in Melbourne are of the 

opinion that in recent years Austra- 
lia’s wool clip has been losing value be- 
cause of the steadily increasing proportion 
of inferior crossbred wool, which repre 
sents a reduction in income of aroun 
£A10 million ($22,400,000) a year. 

The proportion today is aroun 
2,500,000 bales of Merino wool an 
900,000 bales of crossbred, but in the past 
ten years, crossbreds have raised their con- 
tribution to the clip from 20 to 26 percent, 
and the trend is continuing. Since Austra- 
lia produces about half of the world’s total 
of Merino wool this tendency is considered 
alarming. It is admitted that much of the 
crossbred wool fills a valuable demand for 
wool apparel requirements, but more and 
more coming on to the auction floors falls 
into the category of “nondescript rubbish,” 
according to one authority. 

This change in production has been 
brought about by the subdivision of large 
properties and the introduction of super- 
phosphates and pasture improvements. 
Concentration on meat rather than wool 
production has also increased the demand 
for crossbred as an all-purpose sheep which 
appeals to the small producer. 

—Textile Mercury and Argus, 
May 23, 1952 
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; es American Society of Range Manage- 
ment is dedicated to promoting progress 
in the conservation and greatest sustained 
use of soil and forage resources. Getting 
this job done will take more than our 
usual day-to-day operations: running a 
ranch, carrying out our duties as an admin- 
istrator or technician, teaching a class in 
range management, or the variety of other 
activities in which our members use their 
time, their talents and their energy on mat- 
ters affecting the welfare of the range. 
We need to translate this ideal into a 
practical goal—the establishment of a sys- 
tem of agriculture in this country that will 
strengthen our economy, better feed our 
people, improve our land, and support, not 
merely our present livestock numbers, but 
a vastly increased population of both cattle 
and sheep, in short, a grassland agriculture. 
We have all heard about “grassland farm- 
ing” in England, and the fine pastures of 
Holland, Denmark, and Switzerland. How- 
ever, these are countries with small farms 
with more rainfall and they are able to 
use intensive methods. What would an ag- 
riculture built around grass and livestock 
do to our economy? What are the benefits 
that we would get from such a revolution- 
ary change in our traditional history of land 
use? Let’s take a look at some of them. 
Think what such a system of agriculture 
would do to that perennial headache—farm 
surpluses—the millions of bushels of wheat 
and corn that we cant eat, and 
which in normal times we can’t sell at a 
profit on the world market. Some authori- 
ties still hope to find the solution to this 
problem in a planned economy and _con- 
trolled markets. Others are convinced that 
we already have the facts to show that 
we can do away with this bugaboo of over 
production by turning these so-called sur- 
pluses into usable animal products. One 
study, for example, has shown that if for 
each year during 1930-1948, we had only 
1.75 percent increase in livestock in the 
United States, we would have had no 
surplus wheat. Less than a five percent 
increase in our livestock population would 
have taken care of all our corn, wheat, 
and other surpluses during this eighteen- 
year period. 
What about improvement in the Ameri- 
can diet? Nutritionists agree that well 
balanced meals should be based on ani- 





*Reprinted from Journal of Range Manage- 
ment, November 1951. 
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Grassland Agriculture... A Challenge 


By F. G. RENNER, Chief 
Range Division, U. S. Soil Conservation 


mal products, supplemented with the pro- 
tective foods, fresh fruit and vegetables. 
One famous nutritionist has said, “the 
average dog and cat in America is fed a 
more nutritious diet than are our children, 
not because we don’t know better, but 
because we have done so little about it.” 
Statistics show that the United States has 
never produced enough in terms of animal 
products to provide more than half the 
Nation with the kind of a high grade diet 
that could be provided if we geared our 
production to do the job. In simple lan- 
guage, this means that we need twice our 
present production of meat, milk, and other 
livestock products—a production we can 
hope to achieve only with a real grassland 
agriculture. 

There is no question but that the de- 
mand for meat and other protein foods is 
increasing. The shorter work week and 
fewer working hours in much of business 
and industry are changing eating habits 
toward a reduction in the consumption of 





J. F. WALKER MEMORIAL 


A J. F. Walker Memorial Commit- 
tee has been set up for the purpose 
of soliciting funds for a suitable me- 
morial to the famous midwestern 
breeder who contributed greatly to 
the improvement of sheep breeding 
in this country. The committee is 
composed of Samuel R. Guard (tem- 
porary chairman); Rollo E. Single- 
ton (temporary secretary-treasurer) ; 
Paul Getz of the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Association; Willard Bitzer of 
Ohio Sheep Improvement Associa- 
tion; Professor Donald J. Kays of 
Ohio State College; Professor W. L. 
Henning of the Southdown Breeders 
Association; Ray Gatewood, Cale- 
donia, Ohio and Professor D. S. Bell 
of the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The committee members are ask- 
ing the many friends and admirers 
of “Jap” Walker to contribute dollar 
bills to the fund for a suitable memo- 
rial—probably something in the na- 
ture of a general sheep improvement 
project. 

Contributions should be sent to 
Mr. Rollo E. Singleton, 108 Parkhill, 
Columbia, Missouri. 














such foods as potatoes and cereals, and 
the use of more livestock products. Im 
proved refrigeration facilities in rural] 
areas and small towns, and better and 
more flexible transportation are also help. 
ing to increase the availability, and hence 
the demand for meat products of all kinds, 

In thinking about the demand for meat, 
we had better look, too, at the number of 
people who are going to want it in the next 
few years. The population of this country 
has increased 19 million since 1940, and is 
expected to increase another 18 million or 
more in the next decade. This will necessj- 
tate producing more meat just to main- 
tain the present per capita consumption, 

How far can we go in applying this idea 
of an expanded, and improved grassland 
agriculture in the West—the West with its 
low rainfall, its periodic droughts, its thin 
and rocky soils, its steep slopes, its shortage 
of irrigation water? 

What about the “countless slopes, once 
covered with a rich soil and dense cover 
of herbaceous and browse plants capable 
of profitably supporting millions of cattle 
and sheep, so wasted by sheet and gully 
erosion following depletion of the vegeta- 
tion that they now support far less than 
half the number of livestock that orice 
grazed upon them?” 

What about the grazing capacity deter- 
minations made by all the leading agencies 
of two great Departments of the Govern. 
ment some years ago that “proved” that 
hundreds of thousands of acres of range 
lands are overstocked? 

What about the “adjustments”—rang- 
ing up to total exclusion of all livestock- 
believed to be needed on 5,000 of the 
10,000 individual allotments on national 
forests? 

In the face of all this, does anybody 
think livestock numbers on western range 
lands can be materially increased? 

We have all heard of “sit-down” strikes 
that hamper production and avoid the real 
issues. Are not “depletion,” “erosion,” 
“over-grazing” and “overstocking” equally 
descriptive of a “sit-down” attitude? Isn't 
it high time we paid less attention to the 
ills and diseases of the range, and directed 
more of our energy towards measures to 
improve it? There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the possibilities for such improve- 
ment are enormous. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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, ands EAT EAT LAMB // YWEAR WOOL -*++ FOR HEALTH*+BEAUTY AND GOODNESS SAKE 
Im oe 
ea National A uxiliary’s tig ety were _— — y wi both “ - ee Newman are 
: of the dry times when it took another busi- keenly interested in plans for improving a 
ae Corresp onding Secretary ness to keep a stockman going. Today, the newly purchased jo 10 Bcc 
kinds Newmans still drill for oil and still ranch. of Coleman. There they plan to settle down 
ma Their oldest son, Raymond, learned to —if anyone can imagine that. With this 
nea a walk by following little lambs. He was a new ranch, however, they have in mind a 
> ae lieutenant in World War II and went down welcome mat custom-made in proportion to 
md over Germany. Kirk, their second son, is a the State of Texas. Visitors there know that 
whe lawyer in Fort Worth. the size and genuineness of the welcome is 
oan The Newman ranch was home to two rivaled only by the hospitality, for there is 
Be other boys also. During the period these never a dull moment with the Newmans. 
nie boys were in high school and college, Mrs. 
pili te greS gave — her time, oe 
oe and chaperoning their activities. Since then i 
an it has taken numerous outlets to satisfy the Utah's Sewing Contest 
th fits energy, interest and enthusiasm of this very At State F aur 
eer able person who exemplifies all the charac- 
ntiag teristics of a good leader, and who is not HE Utah contest for “Make It Yourself— 
afraid of hard work. With Wool” will be held this year in 
onl Much of her time is devoted to church conjunction with the Utah State Fair and 
cou work in the Women’s Society of Christian Industrial Exposition, in Salt Lake City, 
pable Service, Sunday School Class, First Method- September 13-21. The Sixth Annual Fashion 
cattle ist Church. She is a Deputy Grand Matron Show will be held with the contest, and 
cull District 3, Section 5 of the Order of the entrants are assured of thousands of appre- 
»geta. Eastern Star; also she is secretary of the ciative onlookers, and prominent women’s 
than local chapter of the OES. clothing designers eager to find new crea- 
oul As president of the Home Demonstration _ tive talent for the trade. 

Mrs. Henry Newman of Coleman, Texas, Club in her community, the “Live at Home According to J. A. Theobald, executive 
lotell pemenpneding wen A — Club,” she is a good coordinator with the manager of the State Fair, $200 has been 
neil sevecont My other groups with which she serves: the set aside as prizes in the Junior and Senior 
“al Coleman Auxiliary of the Breeder-Feeder divisions of the contest. Rosettes and rib- 

chil OU will enjoy meeting your correspond- Association of which she is head, and the _ bons will also be given to the winning con- 
range ing secretary, Mrs. Henry Newman of Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. _ testants. 

Coleman, Texas, if you admire the right She became corresponding secretary of Girls winning top honors in each of the 
rang combination of energy, wit and ability. She the Women’s Auxiliary of the National Wool two classes of the State contest will be 
och is well known in her community as an en- Growers Association after Chris Vance of named State champions and will be award- 
: the thusiasm generator and her many activities Coleman was elected National president. ed an all-expense paid trip to the 1952 Na- 
fond bear this out. Chris knew how efficient and dependable _ tional Fashion Show to be held in conjunc- 

Verna Lee Kirkpatrick was born in Cole- Mrs. Newman was in her many duties, and tion with the 88th Annual Convention of 
body man County, the daughter of the late Mr. knew the wisdom in the old adage “if you the National Wool Growers Association, 
ange and Mrs. J. W. Kirkpatrick, who were pio- want something done, ask a busy person.” December 7-10, in Chicago. 

neers of that section. She was graduated In the State Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep Utah has always ranked at the top levels 
tikes} from Santa Anna High School and attended and Goat Raisers, Mrs. Newman is a mem-_ in the “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
oa Southwest Texas State Teachers College in _ ber of the Wool Promotion Committee. She test. Last year a Utah girl, Miss Elaine 
ion,” San Marcos. Tentative plans at that time is a past president of the American Legion Holt, Clearfield, was grand prize winner in 
ually included a career as a school teacher, but Auxiliary and past Noble Grand of Rebecca the Senior Class, and another Utahn, Miss 
Isn't Henry Newman persuaded her to become Lodge. Loreen Johnson, Vernal, won second prize 
: the his partner on a ranch in Schleicher County From 1934 to 1940 she worked with the in the Junior Class. 

‘ial —still in Texas, of course. Texas Relief Commission and the WPA So- Folders and rules may be had for the 
a Sincel915, the Newmans have ranched cial Service. From 1941 to 1946 she was Sixth Annual “Make I : - 
; = : nual “Make It Yourself With Wool 
hel there and later in Brewster County. In the bookkeeper for Simpson Hatchery and is Ba 7 
tics latter part of 1940 they returne d to Cole. now bookkeeper for Simpson Seed Com- contest by writing to the Utah State Fair, 
man County. pany and the Newman Drilling Company. Box 2136, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
In 1918, Mr. Newman started in the oil In her spare time she collects rare books —Mrs. M. V. Hatch, President 

drilling business and organized the New- and unusual plates. (Continued on page 58) 
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N article on “bluebag” has been re- 

quested for the National Wool Grower. 

I find that back in 1940 I had an article on 

this subject in the Wool Grower, but some 

new information has been developed since 

then, and probably repetition of some of 
the old material will not do any harm. 

The condition known to most sheepmen 
as bluebag is more technically called mas- 
titis, which simply means inflammation of 
the mammary gland, or udder. Reports in- 
dicate that this disease occurs quite gener- 
ally in the range States, and that it is the 
cause of serious economic loss to the indus- 
try. The number of mastitis cases may run 
as high as fifty during the season in a band 
of 1200 ewes. On the average, ten of the 
fifty will die, and all the rest will have 
permanently spoiled bags. When this oc- 
curs year after year in a sheep outfit, it 
constitutes a serious drain. 

This disease has been investigated quite 
extensively by the Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory, where it has been found 
that most of the mastitis which occurs in 
range sheep is of a specific type caused by 
an organism belonging to the genus Pas- 
teurella. This type of mastitis is very acute 
and develops very rapidly. Usually the first 
symptom noticed is a slight lameness in one 
hind leg, which is due to the sensitive state 
of the udder on that side. One side of the 
udder rapidly becomes enlarged and hard— 
it is very rarely that both sides are affected. 
The milk in the affected side changes, so 
that the secretion which can be milked from 
the teat is a yellow or gray liquid contain- 
ing white flakes of coagulated casein. In 
some cases the tense skin over the enlarged 
udder becomes discolored and dark, giving 
rise to the common name of “bluebag.” 
However, in the majority of cases of the 
usual type of mastitis, there is no blue col- 
or. In the early stages of the disease the 
ewe develops a high fever and loses her 
appetite. In about 20 percent of the cases, 
the ewes die in about a week, but the others 
lose their fever after about two days, and 
recover, except for the local condition of 
the udder. The affected side of the udder 
later develops abscesses, and the condition 
becomes chronic. These abscesses usually 
break, and the udder may discharge pus 
for many months. 


How Bluebag Is Spread 
Experimental work with this disease in- 
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Mastitis (Bluebag ) in Ewes 


By DR. HADLEIGH MARSH 
Bozeman, Montana 


dicates that the principal way in which the 
disease is spread is by contact of the ewe’s 
teat with bedding or soil which has been 
contaminated with the discharge from the 
udder of an infected sheep. It has been 
found that the disease can be produced 
quite easily by introducing a very small 
quantity of a culture of the organism that 





A blue bag case. 


causes the disease into the external open- 
ing of the teat canal. Apparently the in- 
fection does not live from one season to the 
next in the sheds and corrals, but is carried 
in the udder of the ewe. In our experimen- 
tal sheep, it was found that the infection 
may be carried over in some udders which 
do not show any sign of mastitis. 


Treatment 

In our last report on mastitis in the Na- 
tional Wool Grower, it was stated that there 
was no successful treatment. We can now 
recommend a treatment which can be ex- 
pected to prevent the death loss and to save 
the udders in about 50 percent of the 
cases treated, if the sheep are observed very 
closely and the treatment started as soon 
as any sign of sickness :.ppears. If the treat- 
ment is not applied during the first day of 
the disease, it is too late. The medicine 
which we find effective is sulfamethazine, 
given by the mouth in the form of 15- 
gram pills. If a herder is with the sheep, 
he can be supplied with these pills and in- 












structed to give one as soon as he sees any 
sign of mastitis, and repeat the dose about 
20-24 hours later. If started early enough, 
this treatment will in most cases prevent 
the bag from being spoiled, and return jt 
to normal milk production. 

It should -be stated, however, that al. 
though the treatment may save the ewe 
and prevent a spoiled bag and thus also 
save her lamb, it is probably advisable to 
dispose of the ewe before the next breeding 
season, because we find that in some of the 
treated ewes the infection carries over in 
the udder and may cause trouble the next 
year. 


Prevention 


The possibility of prevention of this dis- 
ease by vaccination was investigated, but 
we failed to develop a satisfactory vaccine. 

The only recommendations we can make 
at present along the line of prevention, are 
in connection with management. If pos- 
sible, any sheep developing the disease 
should be immediately isolated in a hospital 
band. Bedding in pens in lambing camps 
should be removed and replaced with clean 
bedding. Where the disease is occurring 
on the range, we found that the spread is 
reduced by camping the sheep in a fresh 
place every night. We recommend that all 
ewes be examined carefully in the fall, and 
all those showing anything wrong with the 
udder be culled. This is good practice, 
but we found that after five years’ careful 
culling in an experimental band of about 
2000 ewes, we had failed to eliminate ma;- 
titis completely from the band. 





IDAHO UNIVERSITY TO MAKE 
HALOGETON STUDY 


During the coming year the University 
of Idaho will conduct further research on 
halogeton, placing particular emphasis on 
evaluating the results of management prac- 
tices put into effect by the Bureau of Land 
Management on Federal lands under its 
jurisdiction. A grant of $9,500 from the 
B.L.M. is providing funds for this acceler- 
ated study. The Idaho University has been 
doing research on this noxious weed during 
the past three years. 
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Als sujily! 


to save sheep...to hold down weight losses 





August, 





It Controls (1) Bacillary Enteritis (2) Coccidiosis (3) Foot Rot 
(4) Mastitis (5) Shipping Pneumonia 


Give protection against 3 killer dis- 
eases: Blackleg, Malignant Edema 
and Shipping Fever by vaccination 
with CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI-SEPTI- 
CUS PASTEURELLA BACTERIN (Alum- 
Precipitated) TRI-BAC* Lederle. 

Animals vaccinated with HEM- 
ORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN 
(Alum-Precipitated) Lederle quickly 
develop long-lasting protection 
against shipping pneumonia. In black- 
leg territory, animals may be vacci- 
nated with BLACKLEG-HEMORRHAGIC 
SEPTICEMIA BACTERIN (Alum-precip- 
itated) B.H.* BACTERIN Lederle. A 
single injection of this new two-pur- 
pose bacterin gives dependable pro- 
tection to sheep against both blackleg 
and hemorrhagic septicemia. These 
products should be used in accord- 
ance with instructions in package 
literature. 





Fast action on your part in treating sick sheep, combined with 
fast action by SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle in combating 
diseases—this is the combination that can save your animals, 
reduce length of sickness, save your time and labor. 

A single treatment of SULMET, given promptly, is usually 
sufficient to knock out bacterial infections and bring sick ani- 
mals back to normal feeding. This means you spend less time 
treating sick animals! 

There are 6 dosage forms of SULMET Sulfamethazine: 
POWDER, TABLETS, OBLETS*, TINTED EMULSION (for pink 
eye bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% (may be used as 
a drench), and INJECTABLE SOLUTION (available on the 
prescription of a veterinarian). Nine-gram OBLETS have been 
designed especially for adult sheep. Read carefully the circu- 
lar enclosed in the package for best results in the use of this 
product. 

Your veterinarian is your dependable ally in the constant 
war against disease. Consult him for the most effective man- 
agement practices and disease-control procedures to meet your 
individual needs. 


Literature gladly sent upon request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
1952 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 
7 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Purchasers and users of 
all types of 


domestic wool 





Braper Top Co. 


401 Summer Street Boston 10, Mass. 
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Monday, August 18: 


Hampshires, Suffolk-Hampshire Crossbreds 


and Suffolks 
178 HAMPSHIRES 


Single Registered Range 
RB: 


Studs ams Rams 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah. 1 _ 5 
Carlsen & Sons, C. N.—Ovid, Idaho...» 1 5 5 
Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho... sent 1 5 5 
Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City, Oregon. : 2 5 _ 
Hubbard, Eugene F.—Corvallis, Oregon... _ — 10 
Hubbard, Walter P.—Junction oe seid a 2 5 — 
Larsen, Therald—Ephraim, Utah... ales 1 _ 5 
McCoy, W. E.—Buhl, Idaho... 1 es 5 
Matthews Brothers—Ovid, ts 3 5 10 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah...» 1 5 5 
Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshires—Jerome, Idaho 2 5 10 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W.—Twin Falls, Idaho_____ _ _ 30 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho. — 5 _ 
Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah —_ 5 _ 
Vassar, Ervin E. & Buckman, R. L.—Dixon, Cal. — — 5 
Warrick, Roy B.—Oskaloosa, Iowa ; 1 5 _ 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho 2 5 10 
18 55 105 
140 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 
Beatty, R. B.—Twin Falls, Idaho _ — — 20 
Blastock, Robert—Filer, Idaho____ _ _ 40 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho . _ _ 40 
Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming — _ 10 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah —_ _ 10 
Stephan, F. A. & R. W.—Twin Falls, Idaho _ — 10 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho... —_— — 10 
140 
448 SUFFOLKS 
Becker, M. W.—Rupert, Idaho... 5 _ 
Blakley and Root—Cambridge, Idaho. _— — 10 
Blastock, Robert—Filer, Idaho... RESET 5 _ 
Bonida Farm—Lima, Montana _..... 5 _ 
Burger, C. F.—Weiser, Idaho... _ 5 
Burroughs, B. B.—Ontario, Orégon.._._____- _ —_ 25 
Burton, Thomas B.—Cambridge, Idaho... —Ss 2 5 40 
Caras & Sons, Angel—Spanish Fork, Utah........_»§_ — 5 10 
Finch & Sons, H. L—Soda Springs, Idaho... 3 5 10 
Fox, Floyd T.—Silverton, Oregon Sie Nel 5 20 
Hall, George—Nephi, Utah — 5 
Howland & Son, Charles—Weiser, Idaho _.______. Oe 5 20 
Howland, Lawson—Cambridge, Idaho...._____________. — 5 5 
Hubbard & Son, C. M.—Junction City, Oregon... 3 5 _ 
Hubbard, Eugene F.—Corvallis, Oregon... — —_ 20 
Hubbard, Walter P.—Junction City, Oregon........ 3 5 _ 
Jenkins, Allan—Newton, Utah... —~ 5 10 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho._....__________ — —_ 50 
Malmgren, E. C.—Levan, Utah. peter _— a 10 
Nielsen, Soren P.—Burley, Idaho...» See 5 5 
Noble, James L.—Page, North Dakota____________... -- _ 10 
Olsen Brothers—Spanish Fork, Utah ._.._______._ _— 5 5 
Priddy, Godfrey—Dixon, California... —_— 5 
Turner, Willard—Nampa, Idaho... 2 5 _ 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho... — 5 _ 
University of Wyoming—Laramie, Wyoming........— — 5 
Vassar, Ervin E.—Dixon, California..._._________________.. “ 1 5 5 
Vaughn, Howard—Dixon, California... 3 5 10 
Waddell, Dave—Amity, Oregon _ 5 15 
Wankier, Farrell T.—Levan, Utah... ee, ae 5 10 
Warrick, Roy B.—Oskaloosa, Iowa... = 10 
Winkle & Sons, L. A.—Filer, Idaho... 5 _ 
23 «105 «320 
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Tuesday, August 19: 


To Be Sold at the 37th National RamSale 


Union Stock Yards - North Salt Lake, Utah - 1585 Rams 


Rambouillets, Panamas, Whiteface 
Crossbreds, Targhees, Corriedales 


and Columbias 
336 RAMBOUILLETS 


Single eet Range 


Studs 
Bagley, Voyle—Aurora, Utah. 


Beal & Sons, George L.—Ephraim, ‘Utah - 
Beal, John H.—Cedar City, Utah... 
Branch Agricultural College—Cedar City, Utah 
Christensen & Son, E. N.—Levan, Utah... 
Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah 
Christensen, S. E.—Ephraim, Utah... 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah __ 
John K. Madsen Rambouillet Farm Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah . 
Nielson Sheep Company—Ephraim, Utah. 
Olsen, Clifford—Ephraim, Utah __... 
Port, R. L—Sundance, Wyoming 
Sparks, Hume—Ephraim, Utch . 
Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah . 
Withers, John V.—Paisley, Oregon... sts 


i | 


90 PANAMAS 
Bell, Tom—Rupert, Idaho ; 
Horn, Joseph—Rupert, Idaho. Reine aoe 
Laidlaw, Fred M.—Muldoon, Idaho... 
Meuleman & Sons, Harry—Rupert. Idaho 
Ricks Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Sargent, D. L.—Cedar City, Utah _ 
University of Idaho—Moscow, Idaho. 


ghee badd bl vacton sais sgl 


20 RAMBOUILLET-LINCOLN CROSSBREDS 


Covey-Bagley-Dayton—Cokeville, Wyoming 


10 RAMBOUILLET-COLUMBIA aetna 


Christensen & Sons, F. R.—Ephraim, Utah - 


40 TARGHEES 
Hughes Livestock Company—Stanford, Montana 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co.—Anaconda, Montana 
Young, Lowell—St. Anthony, Idaho 


20 CORRIEDALES 
Johnston, Perry N.—Wallowa, Oregon... 
Sanderson & Sons, C. R.—Monte Vista, Colorado 


303 COLUMBIAS 

Barton & Sons, Alden K.—Manti, Utah __......___.. 
Bradford, Mark—Spanish Fork, Utah —......____. 
Brown, Stanley S.—Troy, Idaho 
Denecke, W. A.—Bozeman, Montana __....._-------. 
Dorney, C. W.—Monte Vista, Colorado 
Elkington Brothers—Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Hansen, Wynn S.—Collinston, Utah __.....____. 
Hanson, Mark B.—Spanish Fork, Utah _......______.. 
Johnson, Eugene A.—Portland, Oregon 
Lind & Sons, Elmer—Vernal, Utah 
Mansfield, Henry A.—Vernal, Utah —......______... 
Mt. Haggin Livestock Co. —Anaconda, Montana _ 

Noble, James L.—Page, North Dakota __.............. 
Snyder, Jack D.—Lovell, Wyoming —_..... 
Thomas, Pete—Malad, Idaho __..... 
Towne, N. L.—Bozeman, Montana _................. 
Utah State Agricultural College—Logan, Utah _.. 
Young, Cy—St. Anthony, Idaho 
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Buy Good Rams...It Pays 


Get them at the 


NE of the prominent goals of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association during 
the last two years has been increased sheep 
production. The important reasons for 
growing more sheep, lambs and wool in the 
United States were graphically portrayed in 
the May issue of the National Wool Grow- 
er. The goal is an annual production by 
1960 of 460,000,000 pounds of grease wool 
and 1,100,000,000 pounds of lamb meat. 
How near that aim can be reached will 
depend on a number of factors. Certainly 
one important factor in reaching that goal, 
in addition to increasing our sheep numbers, 
lies in raising the kind of animals that will 
yield the most pounds of clean wool and 
the most pounds of lamb meat possible. 
And in that regard we come to the question 
of the use of a good foundation ewe flock 
and the use of good rams. The Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture evidently believes that it is im- 
portant to use good rams in a flock be- 
cause they have published the statement: 
“The choice of rams is the most effective 
influence on inheritance.” One poor ewe 





ANOTHER GOOD TIME 
FOR SHEEPMEN AND 


THEIR FRIENDS 

Got your brandin’ done? All the 
ewes, lambs. bedded in knee-deep 
clover? We hope so, for it’s celebrat- 
in’ time once again for sheepherders 
and all their kin connected in any 
way with the industry. 

The 17th Sheepherders Golf Tour- 
nament is set for noon, August 20th 
—the day after the close of the Na- 
tional Ram Sale—at the Forest Dale 
Golf Course, Salt Lake City. 

Reservations may be made by mail- 
ing your check, payable to “Sheep- 
herders, Inc.,” for $7.50 per ticket, 
to Mr. Paul Summers, 816 Newhouse 
Building, Salt Lake City. 

A big time with everything in- 
cluded and prizes galore is assured 
by the committee in charge headed 
by Emory Smith and assisted by 
Paul Summers, J. ,G. McDonald 
Hank Willie, Bob Elliott, ]. Clayton 
Mitchell, Lionel Olsen, Russ Allen, 
Perry Holley, Cliff Hodgart, Suggs 
Jolley, Bevo Beers, Hamer Culp and 
Dan Valentine. 

—Emory C. Smith, Chairman 











37TH NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 18-19, 1952 
Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


cannot produce too many poor lambs but 
one ram can transmit his characteristics 
—good or bad~to hundreds of lambs. So, it 
is very important to choose the rams in your 
flock with great care. 

On recent visits with some of our Na- 
tional Ram Sale consignors in Utah and 
Idaho I asked them if they felt progress had 
been made in breed improvements; were 
they producing rams today that sired faster 
maturing, weightier lambs and ewes produc- 
ing heavier yields of clean wool than did 
their sheep of ten to 20 years ago? A num- 
ber of purebred producers of all breeds told 
me they had proved to themselves that a 
careful breeding program had increased 
their production both in fleece weights and 
lamb weights at maturity. 


The Rambouillet breeders state that their 
present animals are producing a longer 
staple and more pounds of clean wool than 
their predecessors. 


The Suffolk and Hampshire breeders 
stated they knew the average weight of 
lambs at maturity had been materially in- 
creased during the last decade. Certainly 
lambs are coming off the ranges heavier 
than they were a few years ago. One breed- 
er said that through the use of better sires, 
better ewes and better care, they were 
producing heavier-bodied rams that sired 
lambs with bigger, faster maturing car- 
casses. 


Producers of dual-purpose sheep, Colum- 
bias, Panamas, Corriedales and Targhees, 
also are convinced that they have increased 
their yields both in fleece weight and lamb 
weights. One purebred breeder told me his 
breeding program since 1931 has been built 
around five factors: more mutton, more and 
finer wool, larger frames, open faces, and 
rugged raising. One of the producers in the 
dual-purpose breeds told me he wouldn't 
use a ram that won't grow 1% pounds of 
wool per month. Through selective breed- 


ing, he said, they have been able to in. 
crease their wool yields 1% pounds per 
head. 

And purebred producers in all breeds 
agreed that even more work can and will 
be done to produce better animals—animals 
that yield even greater production. They 
are still striving for perfection. 

Certainly the rams that are coming to the 
National Ram Sale this month (a number 
of which are shown on the following pages) 
will enable the range sheepman to come 
nearer the 1960 goal of wool and lamb 
meat production than would the rams of 
15 or 20 years ago. And certainly more 
pounds of clean wool and more pounds of 
lamb meat per animal are the factors which 
put more dollars in the bank and help in 
determining the profitability of a sheep 
operation. 

So, Mr. Sheep Grower, we hope you will 
look over the rams on the following pages 
and come out to the North Salt Lake Stock 
Yards on August 18th and 19th, get in the 
pens and give them a personal inspection. 
You can’t afford anything but the best and 


you will find them at the National Ram 
Sale. 


—E. E. Marsh 





THANK YOU, 
MR. GRENVILLE 


I regret very much, due to the 
embargo, I shall not be able to be 
present at your sale in August or 
send you a few sheep. 

However, I appreciate the con- 
tribution the National Wool Growers 
Association has made to the sheep 
industry, so am sending my dues. You 
are continually upholding and _pro- 
tecting the interests of the sheepmen. 
Keep up the good work. You are 
doing a great job. 

No sheepman can afford to be 
without the National Wool Grower. 

Kindest regards to the boys. Hope 
you have a real top sale. 

Arthur C. B. Grenville 
Morrin, Alberta, Canada 
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Therald Larsen, Ephraim, Utah, Hampshire consignor to the National 
Ram Sale, proudly displays the stud that was Grand Champion at 
the Sanpete (Utah) Show this spring. 


Three Rambouillet yearlings in this group coming to the National 
Sale were Second Prize Pen at the Sanpete (Utah) Show. They 
will be consigned by Clifford Olsen, Ephraim, Utah (shown). 
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gs at the National 
the Rambouillets that have enabled Geo. L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, 
Utah, to make an enviable sales record. 


The good conformation of these rams is typical of the yearlings 
raised by one of the National Ram Sale’s leading Columbia con- 


signors, Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho. 
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Some of the good yearling Suffolk rams in the Angel Caras & Sons’ Don’t let tling but a ram lamb, 
flock, Spanish Fork, Utah, from which their National Sale consignment one of the fast-maturing Suffolks with good mutton conformation, 
will be selected. raised by M. W. Becker, Rupert, Idaho. 
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Son of the second-high selling Hampshire at the 1951 National, from Note the front on this choice yearling Suffolk stud headed for the 


the Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshire flock, Jerome, Idaho. One of National Ram Sale in the consignment of H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda 
the stud offerings for this year’s sale. Springs, Idaho. He’s “tops” all over. 
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Some of the choice yearling Rambouillets from the S. E. Christensen & Sons flock, Ephraim, Beautiful Suffolk yearling stud rams in 
Utah, soon to make their appearance at the National Ram Sale. the T. B. Burton flock, Cambridge, Idaho. 








Richard Nielson ons a show winner. This yearling will be one of Columbia yearling of the Utah State Agricultural College. Holding 
the Rambouillet studs in the National Sale consignment of Nielson the ram is Doyle Matthews, Professor of Animal Husbandry. Typical | 
Sheep Company, Ephraim, Utah. of the quality of their National Ram Sale consignments. 











sacle 
Glenn Winkle, L. A. Winkle & Sons, Filer, sadhe. proudly paar Geo. L. Beal & Sons, Ephraim, Utah, are justly sta of this latest 
their Hampshire yearling stud entry for the National Ram Sale. addition to their Rambouillet flock, a two-year-old stud ram which | 
Note the good mutton conformation. they recently purchased from the University of prises ; 
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Two of the best will be chosen for the They look gocd oui are good. These elena eR -purpose seanillieds Panama rams 
Burton stud consignment to the National. can be seen at the National Sale in the consignment of Fred M. Laidlaw, Muldoon, Idaho. 








"National Sen Sale consignor, Lawson Howland. Gaile. She. pacer Good sheep country and a sound 
competent shepherds, his sons, with their Suffolk yearling rams. choice Columbia rams from the W, 


E. C. Malmgren, Levan, Utah, will select ten Suffolk rams from prion celatiings for this 
year’s National Sale consignment. 





Panama yearling rams from the Ricks Brothers flock, Idaho Falls, Idaho. A pen of five These are Denes ram Soniies. nd * 
will be selected for the National Ram Sale. be consigning to the National Sale t 
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ogram contribute to the quality of these These yearling rams for the National are descendants of topnotch Hampshire sires. 
e flock, Bozeman, Montana. They're from the Pooles’ Magic Valley Hampshire flock, Jerome, Idaho. 





Le 2 
h National Sale records are these rams Suffolk yearling rams from which Farrell 
him, Utah. selection for his National Ram Sale consignment. 


Sed, 


tah, will 


Needs Chea a kT ee oat aE ot Sey 


es, too, that Joe Horn, Rupert, Idaho, will Five Suffolk yearling rams chosen from the flock of C. F. Burger, 
be consigned to the National. (Weiser River in background.) 





The July Lamb Market a 


(Note: Since it is necessary to go to press a week 
earlier, this report covers the first three weeks of 
July only.) 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





HE slaughter lamb market showed some 


Total U. S. I cted 1952 1951 
strengthening during the first two weeks : sisiaye 


of July and during the third week was ons eonciigy sa aclraammetaeeemmmac cian cea “wee eae 
range st come markets and weaker " Slaughter Se I ncn stenientinsbitinigonsii 202,567 184.950 
others. A better dressed trade in the East : 
and moderate market receipts were report- Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring): 

ed as contributing factors in price advances. RE TI x caeescsomscocyeeecmeciceaitacnicpbucsnises $30.15 $31.48 
The better grades of spring slaughter lambs RE TE III ines siicensctescrievsiaiphaieonisantetpacs 29.10 30.50 
showed a strong to $1 price advance the New York Av. W. meer Bi i 

first week in July. In some instances prices ow York Av. Westem Dressed Lamb Prices: 

were $2 higher. The second week slaughter os Ai cated co EER Eee 62.90 61.00 
lambs were steady to $1 higher. During Chhotee, 20-00 pounds —.W..-.nceneeweeseeceeenesee 62.90 61.00 





the third week slaughter lambs gained $1 
at Chicago and 75 cents to $1.25 at Denver. 
At Omaha during the third week of July 
advances and declines left the market about 
where it started pricewise and at Ogden 








Federally Inspected Slaughter—June 








hk 
where Idaho lambs were moving in good 1952 1951 | 
volume, prices were steady to 50 cents low- CORES nnn ann nnnnnnnnnnnnnecnneennnennvenenernnesonescnsconnssoncenncesees 966,000 787,000 
er. At San Francisco slaughter spring lambs Calves -........--..---.-+--s+es-ssessoessseseeesonssnneeneenneenseensenneennees 392,000 406,000 
were steady to 25 cents lower the third week Hogs ....................-.-----sscsssesseeeseseesesesnecsesenensaseeneonenseees 4,259,000 4,700,000 


Bastard ees oate Menens weasel es 926,000 811,000 
(Continued on page 38) 











25 HEAD OF TOP STUD PROSPECTS TO BE OFFERED AT FILER, 
ALBANY AND NATIONAL RAM SALES 


Hampshires Suffolks 


Our Suffolk rams are being used in many of the 
West's leading Suffolk flocks. Our flock has been se- 
lected for type, uniformity, bone and fleshing quality. 
It makes a difference. Shown below, the highest selling 
Suffolk in 1951; the ram which topped the Filer Sale. 
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W.P.H. 5805—Highest priced Hampshire Ram sold in 
America in 1951. Our Hampshires have again suc- 
ceeded in interesting buyers, not only at the California 
Ram Sale, but at the 1951 National, where they were 
high individual and high pen of 5 registered rams. 


Chas. Buffum, Shepherd 


WALTER P. HUBBARD = “sx2s:" 
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—SUFFOLKS 





repeat customers — 


dependability. 








That’s why these rugged rams are “at 
home” when they arrive from the sales 


for range service. That’s why we have 


and SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES— 











they appreciate 


RANGE RAISED FOR RANGE SERVICE 


Suffolk stud rams for summer and fall sales. 


Our rams are no strangers to range con- 
ditions. We sell only yearlings — after 
they have matured as lambs among 
rocky sagebrush hills and high moun- 


tain ranges. 


: be : 
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Suffolk-Hampshire crossbred rams. 


INSPECT THIS HARDY LOT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, 


AUGUST 18 & 19: 





August, 1952 


CAMBRIDGE, 


® SUFFOLKS: 2 Studs, 5 Registered and 40 Range Rams 
@ SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES: 40 Range Rams 


T. B. BURTON - 8 STOCK RANCH 











IDAHO 
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of July and at Fort Worth, around $1 lower. 

Feeder lambs were scarce during the 
period under review and prices were steady 
to strong. The third week of July feeder 
lamb prices advanced about 50 cents. In- 
creased interest and considerably higher 
prices for breeding ewes were also shown on 
the markets. 

Good to prime spring slaughter lambs 
sold during the first three weeks of July in 
a $26 to $31 price range. The latter price 
was paid on the Denver market the third 
week of July for choice and prime slaughter 
lambs from the San Luis Valley of Colorado. 





* 


————— 


Vassar Suffolks and Hampshires 


FOR QUALITY, SIZE and HARDINESS 
SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT of YEARLINGS 
for the NATIONAL RAM SALE: 


SUFFOLK RAMS: One Stud, One Pen of Five Registered, 


and One Pen of Five Range. 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS: One Pen of Five Range. 


ERVIN and LUCY VASSAR 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 


Good to prime Idaho spring slaughter lambs 


sold in heavy volume on the Ogden market 


during the first three weeks of July in a $27 
to $29 price range. 

Utility and good offerings of spring 
slaughter lambs sold on the markets during 
the period under review in a $21.50 to 
$28.50 price range. Cull and utility grades 
of slaughter lambs sold from $18 to $24. 
Old crop shorn lambs and yearlings brought 
$18 to $25.50 on the markets. 

Good and choice slaughter ewes sold in 
a $6 to $9 price range. The Chicago mar- 
ket the third week of July reported the 


* 

















sharpest price advance in slaughter ewes 
since the bottom fell out of the ewe market 
in June. Cull and utility ewes sold during 
the first three weeks of July from $4 to $7, 
Good and choice spring feeder lambs sold 
from $21 to $25, with medium to good 
kinds at $16 to $24. Common to good 
spring feeders at Fort Worth sold from $1] 
to $18.50. Yearling feeders at Fort Worth 
brought $9 to $14.50. Good yearling breed. 
ing ewes brought $15.50 to $22 on the 
markets. Two-year-old to solid mouth kinds 
sold in an $8 to $18 price range. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 


CALIFORNIA AND ARIZONA 

Sales of spring lambs in California dur- 
ing the first three weeks of July were mostly 
on a $26 to $26.75 basis although some 
grading good and choice were sold the first 
week of July at $23.50 to $24. In Arizona 
the first week of July around 1500 good and 
choice 75 to 77 pound feeder lambs were 
sold at $22 for shipment East. 


WASHINGTON AND OREGON 

A few loads of fat lambs were sold in 
Washington at $25.25 to $25.50. Some of 
these were f.o.b. railhead or ranch and a 
few were on a delivered-to-packer basis after 
a short haul. Several thousand head were 
contracted by midwestern packers the sec- 
ond week of July f.0.b. ranch at $25 for im- 
mediate and short term delivery. Producers 
in Washington were asking $23 or better 
during July for feeders but most offers were 
around $20. Consequently, no feeder con- 
tracts have yet been written. 

In southwestern Oregon some immediate 
delivery transactions on fat lambs were 
made at $25.50 with $22 paid for the feed- 
er end. 


COLORADO AND WYOMING 

On the Western Slope of Colorado and 
in Wyoming a few strings of mixed ewe 
and wether lambs were reported contracted 
at $22 to $22.50 straight across, fall de- 
livery, but asking prices were well above 
this. Near Worland, Wyoming 105 pairs cf 
ewes and lambs were sold at $14 per pair, 
age of ewes not reported. 


MONTANA 
In the Fairfield area approximately 2000 
blackface yearling ewes, out of wool, were 
contracted for July delivery at $25.50 and 
$26 per head. In the Beaverhead area 70! 
blackface ewes brought $21. In the Chester 
area 600 whiteface wether lambs for Sep- 
tember delivery brought 20 cents. 
—E. E. Marsh 
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RAM LAMBS ON RANGE 
June 1, 1952 
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Daryle L. Getting, Mgr. Anaconda, Montana 
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You Are Invited to Inspect Our 


SUFFOLKS 


at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 18-19 


Three Studs, One Pen of Five Registered, 
and One Pen of Ten Range, 


—— All Yearling Rams —— 


HOWARD VAUGHN DIXON, 


CALIFORNIA 























Roselawn 
Hampshires & Suffolks 


Here’s Our National Ram Sale Records: 


®@ 1945: Top and second high selling Hampshire rams 
(Top outsold all breeds) 

© 1946: Top selling Hampshire ram (shown left); 
also second high. 

® 1947: Top selling Hampshire ram. 

® 1948: Top selling pen of Hampshire range rams and 





second high selling Suffolk ram lamb. 

® 1950: Top selling Hampshire ram. 

® 1951: Second high selling Hampshire stud. Pur- 
chased top Hampshire stud. Sold one of the 
five Suffolk studs bringing over $1000. 














We invite our friends to see our 1952 National Sale consignment—yearling 
rams with substance, bone and scale: 

HAMPSHIRES: Two Studs and One Registered Pen of Five. 

SUFFOLKS: Three Studs and One Registered Pen of Five. 


i M. HUBBARD & SO JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 











Suffolks....sired by 
Notable Bloodlines 


Stewart Paul, Clarindale, Rock, Kelsey & Turner 
breeding is in our flock. See this year’s “better 
than ever” National Sale Consignment: 5 
Registered and 10 Range Yearling Rams. 


One of our Yearling Suffolk Rams * 


LEVAN, 
FARRELL T. WANKIER ane 












This Month’s Quiz 
(Continued from page 21) 


S for the whiteface breeds, I have usej 

Romney Marsh and crossbreds as a 
experiment. I think I will know which | 
like best next spring. I have some ver 
good two-year-old ewes from Romney 
Marsh rams. They are good mothers and 
grow a very fine fleece of wool. My cross. 
bred ewes are only yearlings. 

As for the blackface rams, I have al. 
ways used Hampshires which are very 
good. The lambs mature early. 

Last fall I bought some Suffolk rams, | 
like this breed because of their small heads, 
They are less trouble at lambing time and 
I think the lambs are more lively at time 
of birth. 

Russell Satterwaite 
Garden City, Utah 


(OLUMBIA-Rambouillet crossbreds are 

used in our sheep operations. 

We are trying to produce a smooth 
body with open face, retain fineness of 
wool with a longer staple; also to produce 
wethers more suitable for feeders. 


Blaine E. Sevy 
Panguitch, Utah 


use Suffolk bucks for mutton lambs and 
have some Columbia bucks which seem 
to have good wool and also sire good mut- 
ton lambs. I keep the ewe lambs for breed- 
ing ewes. They seem to be the dual pur- 
pose sheep, but I still like the Rambouillets. 


Joe W. Hodgen 
Adrian, Washington 


E use Hampshire bucks. The range 

here is adapted to sheep, so we use 
blackfaced bucks for more weight and mut- 
ton. A few whitefaced bucks have been 
used the last two or three years as replace- 
ments are hard to find. 


J. J. Woody 
Oak Creek, Colorado 


Ww breed Columbias because they pro- 
duce a good big lamb and give a ewe 
lamb that has a good build and will pro- 
duce a lot of good wool. Also, they make 
good mothers. 

Lyman Wright 

Monte Vista, Colorado 


| am using Suffolk rams almost exclusive- 
ly for my mutton lambs although I did 
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use a few Suffolk-Hampshire crossbreds 
last fall. For replacement ewe lambs I 
use both Columbias and Panamas. 

I found out several years ago that my 
Suffolk crossbred lambs weighed about two 
or three pounds more than the Hampshire 
crossbred lambs, so naturally switched to 
Suffolks. However, I am told that Suffolk- 
Hampshire crossbreds produce a very good 
market lamb so am trying some. 

As for whiteface rams, so far I have no 
choice between the two breeds. The 
Columbias may be better foragers, but I 
think the Panamas are a little heavier and 
produce a little more wool. I'll know more 
about that in a year or so; I've just started 
to compare the two breeds. 


J. E. Merrill 
Blackfoot, Idaho 





Wool Trade Optimistic 
AUSTRALIAN REPORT 


HE strong finish to the 1951-52 wool 

selling season has been the best possi- 
ble tonic to Australian sheepmen. And 
confidence seems to have been restored 
too, to manufacturers, who are now keen 
to replenish their depleted stocks of raw 
wool. 

We feel that there are great prospects 
of a successful opening to the 1952-53 
selling season, in September. We expect 
to market another excellent clip, and look 
forward to your valued custom. Volume 
of wool from Victoria, will be about the 
same as this year’s record of 981,000 bales 
(greasy). 

Values in closing sales of 1951-52 again 
showed definite improvement, and are now 
about 30 percent higher than prices m 
early April. Averages for a typical sale 
late in the season were about 50 cents 
a pound (greasy) which means about $150 
for a 300-pound bale. None of our wool 
was sold directly to Russia. 


Although the Commonwealth’s wool 
check was less than half of last year’s all- 
time record, the 1951-52 check is still the 
second highest we have ever had. If 
graziers did not have to pay such high 
provisional taxes, I think they would still 
be in excellent condition financially. Here 
is the relative position of one New South 
Wales grazier. In February 1951, he sold 
139 bales for about $90,000. In February 
1952, he sold 116 bales for about $30,000. 
Income tax swallowed a big portion of 
each check. 

Despite lower wool prices, good sheep 
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SUFFOLKS°® 


@ Foundation stock and sires imported 


from the best blood lines in England. 


@  Consigning to the National: 


5 Registered Suffolk Yearling Rams 
15 Range Suffolk Yearling Rams 


@ Don’t miss these top lamb- 


producing money makers. 


° DAVE M. WADDELL 


AMITY, OREGON 


NEWTON, 
ALLAN JENKINS TAN 


My 1952 National Ram Sale Consignment: 
5 Registered and 10 Range Suffolk Yearlings. 


All sired by outstanding University of Idaho 
and University of Illinois rams. 


Choice Suffolk Yearling Ram for the National > 


@ SUFFOLKS © 








12th ANNUAL SOUTHERN OREGON 


RAM SALE 


Fairgrounds Lakeview, Oregon 


Monday, Sept. §, 1952 


350 REAL RANGE RAMS 


Sponsored by Fremont Sheepmen’s Association 
For Sheepmen 
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SUFFOLKS 


We'll See You At The 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 18-19, Salt Lake City, Utah 
With a Good Consignment Of 


SUFFOLK RANGE RAMS 


FLOYD T. FOX & SON “orecon’ 














HAMPVILLE RANCH 


We cordially invite our friends, both spectators and buyers, 
to see our 1952 National Ram Sale consignment. We are 
offering another high-quality group of yearling 
HAMPSHIRES: 
3 Studs, 1 Registered Pen of 5 and 
2 Range Pens of 5 
Hampville Ram Lamb. This Is Our Type 2-> 
OVID, 


Matthews Bros. = waxo 








lowa's hundred degree temperature makes the 
World’s best corn. Heavy boned, long bodied rams 
raised under these conditions do well for the 


purchaser. 


BEAU GESTE RAMS SATISFY 


Inspect our consignment at the National 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


ROY B. WARRICK & SON 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 















are still in big demand. At a recent 
Merino stud dispersal sale in west Victoria, 
6000 sheep averaged a little more thay 
$15.75 a head. Best offering was 1100 
maiden ewes at $20.25 a head. 

Mr. W. M. Moodie of Hamilton, Vic. 
toria, who has exported Corriedales to your 
country, recently sold a stud ram to West 
Australia, for about $2500. 

Queensland’s recent reduced shearing 
rates have not been shared by the rest of 
Australia. This month’s new award gives 
shearers an extra $1.50 a 100 sheep, to 
make the rate $15.75 a 100. Last week, 
I visited a shearing school for boys of 18 
to 23 years of age. It was good to see the 
boys learning how to do the job so well, 
Unfortunately, the incentive of high pay 
has caused many Australian shearers to try 
and shear faster at the expense of doing 
a quality job. By ithe way, we are looking 
forward to competing against your shear- 
ers for the world’s championship one of 
these days. 


An unusually cold and wet June has 
killed many young lambs, and flooded 
many rivers. Three wool mills at Geelong, 
Victoria, were flooded so badly, that pro- 
duction will cease for several weeks. 


Myxomatosis disease against rabbits has 
been in these notes for so long, that | 
thought I would not refer to it this month. 
But I cannot fail to mention these two 
things: Firstly, the Federal Graziers’ Coun- 
cil has just made a presentation to Dame 
Jean Connor for her work in promoting this 
disease. She first became interested in 
the virus in 1933, when she was studying 
poliomyelitis in America. She sent a tube 
of myxomatosis to Dr. Ivan Connor, acting 
director of a leading research institute, 
whom she married later. 


Unfortunately, this tube was destroyed 
by Customs’ authorities, but despite this 
and other setbacks, Dame Jean Connor 
has persisted with her efforts to have the 
virus used. Her success has resulted in 
30 to 40 percent of the rabbits being wiped 
out of Victoria this year, and the vermin 
being eliminated wholly from some nearby 
islands. Plenty of sheep can be fed on the 
grass those rabbits would have eaten. Dur- 
ing the presentation, Mr. Hugh Were, a 
Council member, said, “Myxo is the world’s 
greatest experiment in biological control 
of pests.” 


The other development with myxoma- 
tosis is that a mosquito has been discovered 
which enters rabbit burrows and transmits 
myxomatosis underground. Rabbits are still 
dying this winter. We thought first the 
disease would only act in hot weather near 
water. 
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With fewer rabbits to eat, foxes and 
other predators are killing more lambs, 
sheepmen say. In one district, fox car- 
casses are being hung on trees along the 
highways, to remind travelers of an all-out 
war against foxes. In another district, 
9000 foxes have been killed this season. 

Near Alice Springs in Central Australia, 
one trapper has killed 134 dingoes (wild 
dogs) in four nights. For this, he has been 
paid a bounty of $2.24 a dingo which 
totals $301 for less than a week’s work. 
Basic wage in Australia is about $25 a 
week. 

In west Victoria, 42 eagles were trapped 
in 10 weeks, after killing and eating many 
lambs. Mr. Dick Bell caught 10 of these 
eagles feeding on the carcass of an emu 
(native wingless bird like an_ ostrich) 
around which he set 10 traps. 

Underground grass caterpillars and grass 
grubs have attacked some of our best pas- 
tures which, incidentally, have made excel- 
lent growth this winter. We certainly are 
fortunate being able to graze our sheep 
on grass all the year. 

Mr. Doug. Jarvie of Portland, Victoria, 
doesn’t ride a horse around his sheep flocks 
any more. He uses a motor scooter for 
traveling around his paddocks. It travels 
150 miles to a gallon. Rainsoaked ground 
has not prevented him using the scooter. 

A crossbred ewe fleece weighing 52 
pounds, was recently delivered in a fault- 
less condition to a Wellington, New Zea- 
land, wool store. Its staple was 27 inches 
long. The ewe had not been shorn for 
six years. 

Many Australian lambs have twins. Some 
have triplets. But we have just heard of 
a crossbred ewe mated to a Dorset Horn 
ram, which would have had six lambs if 
it had lived. Inside it, its owner found five 
of the six lambs still alive. 

This month, we mourn Mr. Herbert L. 
Pilley who auctioned Australian produce 
and wool for many of his 87 years. He 


auctioned part of a postwar catalogue when’ 


he was over 80. 

Other countries in addition to America, 
are keen to see the end of Australia’s em- 
bargo on the export of her Merinos. The 
Argentine Government is vitally interested 
in securing purebred Merino rams from 
Australia, according to Mr. Eduardo 
Echague, consul-general for Argentine. 

Latest prices for Australian sheep meat 
are, prime wether mutton, to 10 cents a 
pound on the hoof; light ewe mutton, 8% 
cents; prime light lamb, to 25 cents; heavy, 
to 20 cents. 
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x* SUFFOLKS * 


Lawson Howland $1100 Suf- 
folk Stud Ram sold at the 
1948 National Ram Sale. 
bee te P eM PT S25 
att: cae 


SEE OUR NATIONAL RAM SALE 









CONSIGNMENT 
AUGUST 18 AND 19 — 
37 BIG, ACTIVE SUFFOLK 

YEARLINGS — 


READY FOR RANGE PRODUCTION 





CHAS. HOWLAND & SONS LAWSON HOWLAND 
WEISER, IDAHO * CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 


Duna Meuin' Raench— 


For our NATIONAL RAM SALE consignment in Salt Lake City August 18 
and 19, we are selecting a choice pen of five SUFFOLK rams. They will 
carry that same careful fitting and breeding that enabled us to consign 
the high-selling $450 Hampshire stud ram at the recent California Ram 
Sale and to sell our Hampshire pens at $220 per head average. COME 
AND SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT ! 


GODFREY PRIDDY & SON citron 








SUFFOLKS 


AND 


HAMDSHIRES 


We are consigning to the NATIONAL RAM SALE 
two pens of five and one pen of ten head of 
purebred SUFFOLK YEARLING RANGE RAMS 


Also 
A pen of ten HAMPSHIRE RANGE RAMS 


EUGENE F. HUBBARD 


CORVALLIS, 
OREGON 



































Here s The Record! 


At the 1951 National Ram Sale, six 
SUFFOLK rams each brought $1,000 or 
over. The SUFFOLK was the only breed 
in the sale to enjoy this honor. 





This is highly indicative of the place 
of esteem held by the SUFFOLK breed 
in United States sheep production. 


You, too, will find SUFFOLKS PAY 
because of: 


1. Small, smooth heads .. . LESS 
TROUBLE AT LAMBING TIME. 





Alertness . . . THEY ARE ACTIVE— 
BETTER RUSTLERS. 


Open face . . . NO WOOL BLIND- 
NESS. 


Unequalled constitutions . . . GREAT- 
ER HARDINESS, BETTER RUSTLERS, 
MORE LAMBS THAT GET FAT 
FASTER. 


Excellent mutton form ... WEIGH 
MORE, SELL MORE. 





See and buy the nation’s outstanding 
SUFFOLKS at the NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH, AUGUST 18 and 
19; also at the following sales: Pullman, 
Washington, August 2; Filer, Idaho, August 
6; Pendleton, Oregon, August 15; Ephraim, 
Utah, August 23; Lakeview, Oregon, 
September 8; Vernal, Utah, September 15; 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, September 17; Miles City, 
Montana, September 18; Pocatello, Idaho, 
September 20; Casper, Wyoming, September 
23-24; Denver, Colorado, September 30; 
Spanish Fork, Utah, October 9. 














For Complete Details, 
Including List of Breeders, Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, MOSCOW, IDAHO 
“Recognized By The Canadian National Livestock Records” 




















On the research front, it is nice to knoy 
the success of L.B.E. (Lanolin Base Emp) 
sion) branding fluid which in addition » 
being clear, lasting, and easy to apply, will 
scour out easily during the manufacty, 
of woolen goods. Tar-based brands pre. 
viously caused costly waste. L.B.E. wy 
developed in Commonwealth research |b. 
oratories. A gallon, costing less than $2.95 
is enough to brand 1000 sheep. 

I have just watched Mr. Walter Meni. 
man’s (Yass, New South Wales) Sydney 
Merino grand champion ram win the grand 
championship again at Albury from Mr, 
Anthony Hordern’s. (Hay, New South 
Wales) big ram which is stronger in the 
wool. The grand champion is a magnif. 
cent animal with a bold outlook and a wop. 
derful covering of true fine wool of ample 
length and density. It is truly an excellent 
sire, the best in Australian show rings. 

Results were reversed in the ewe grand 
championship when Mr. Hordern’s deep, 
large, strongwooled ewe defeated Mr. Mer- 
riman’s entry. 





—Colin Webb 


ey 


Wool Bureau Sees Major 
Upturn in Clothing and 


Textiles Demand 
A’ industry-wide cycle of inventory re- 
plenishment, which traditionally repre- 
sents a major upturn in demand, is under- 
way in the textile and apparel industries, 
according to an analysis released July 9th 
by The Wool Bureau, Inc. Reports of in- 
creasing summer clothing sales from all 
areas of the country indicate further that 
consumers are convinced present prices are 
stable and satisfactory and they are, there- 
fore, replenishing their wardrobes. This 
pattern of consumer buying will be ac- 
celerated during fall and winter in the 
opinion of retailers, the Bureau adds. 
“The drastic liquidation of textiles and 
apparel inventories pursued by manufac- 
turers and retailers in the past eighteen 
months supports the view that renewed 
activity is more heavily influenced by the 
need for industry-wide inventory replenish- 
ment than by any startling rise in consumer 
demand—although the latter is a factor,” 
states The Wool Bureau. 
“It is becoming increasingly apparent in 
most sections of the textile and apparel in- 
dustries that textile demand is on its way 
up,” the Bureau points out. “This coincides 
with trade reports of limited inventories of 
certain cotton textiles for immediate or 
near-term delivery; withdrawal of women’s 
wear wool fabric lines because mills are 
booked up and retail shortages of wanted 
numbers in men’s tropical worsted suits.” 
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Retail Inventories 22 Percent 
Below July, 1951 
According to the latest report of the De- 
artment of Commerce, at the end of April 
the dollar values of manufacturers’ textile 
and apparel inventories were 17 percent 
below a year ago and 22 percent below 
their peak in July, 1951, the Bureau de- 
clares. Similarly, inventories of retail ap- 
arel stores and general merchandise stores 
were off 12 percent from a year ago and 15 

percent from their peak in May, 1951. 

“Favorable reports of summer clothing 
sales from all areas of the country indicate 
two things: one, consumers are no longer 
suspicious of prices and are replenishing 
their wardrobes; two, they are very likely 
to follow the same pattern of replenishment 
in the fall and winter season, in view of 
the fundamental strength of our national 
economy,” the Bureau asserts. 

Wool Supplies, Wool Fabrics 
Inventories Low 

‘The gathering force of inventory demand 
for wool fabrics coincides with the end of 
the Dominion wool auction season. Ac- 
celerated mill consumption of wool will re- 
quire rapid replacement of mill stocks. The 
last report of trade stocks of raw wool, that 
of April 1, indicated that they were ade- 
quate only at the recent low levels of mill 
consumption. 

“During the next two months, before the 
Dominion auctions reopen, American con- 
sumers are protected against wool shortages 
only by spot supplies of the domestic clip. 
Daily reports of sales of entire ranch clips 
out West attest to the anticipation of a 
good season ahead. The buyers of these 
wools obviously are confident that the tide 
has turned and realize that wool prices are 
low in relation to other basic raw materials 
and to supply and demand. Domestic wools 
today are selling at a discount on compar- 
able Australian types. Prices of the latter 
rose 25-30 percent between the pre-Easter 
low point and the close of the Australian 
auctions in June. Domestic wool has failed 
to follow this pattern. 

“Revised world consumption and produc- 
tion statistics released at the International 
Wool Conference in London indicate a 
much closer balance between supply and 
demand in 1951 than was originally esti- 
mated. The small increases in world pro- 
duction during the -current season and a 
carryover from the last year’s clip would 
permit an increase of only 8 percent in 
1952 world consumption over that of 1951 
without drawing on existing inventories in 
the hands of mills. These total 876 million 
pounds and are the equivalent of only 4% 
months’ consumption at the 1951 rate which 
was 16 percent below 1950 consumption.” 
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M. W. BECKER 
































Suffolk ram lamb photographed June 30th. 


Selected For Rapid Growth 


We are again offering our fastest growing 
ram lambs at the National. 
Also for sale, Border Collie sheep dogs — pups or started dogs. 


RUPERT, 
IDAHO 














HAMPSHIRE S he Universal 


Sheep 





MAKE OUTSTANDING RECORDS AT SOME JUNE AND JULY 
1952 ANNUAL SALES 


California Ram Sale 


Per Head 
I ce NEE RO Ss Re et ee $380.00 
High breed average (ewes and rams).................--------------- 172.84 
Re Me Me, geil < <5: 2 Ie en 197.42 


Eastern Stud Ram Sale, Staunton, Va. 


Fog 08 galley. Pitt SID: occeetnincinine----ricdntacnll $875.00 
ee  RSRERC RT eer ee | ns ne en eee Ae 235.00 


Deep Valley Farms Hampshire Sale, Fiatt, Ill. 


a SS. 1 ES ee Ee $1,095.00 
Mid-West Sale, Sedalia, Mo. 
pe gener. Com °.« - Sather eee nnn D NaS $520.00 
Top breed average ...........- SRE ae eevee eee eee 145.85 
Keystone Sale, Harrisburg, Penna. 
peek ee kes NR ee $610.00 
Top breed averbeel, SU POON. .-2.n...... nn... 167.00 


Sit. NDS. 2: tea cStheesaMNAChUD MS onbaseiwand~weudbabcositegentacxs 157.00 


Write for Breeders’ List and Information 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Michigan 
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GRASSLAND AGRICULTURE 
(Continued from page 24) 


Range condition surveys throughout 
the seventeen Western States during the 
past eight years have, for the first time, 
given us a pretty clear picture of some of 
these possibilities. 
range have given us information on soil 
conditions, and a far clearer insight into 
plant changes than was provided by the 
old range surveys. This more precise 
knowledge on range condition, which is 








We also have consignments in the 
following sales: 

Miles City, Montana,- September 18 
Newell, So. Dakota, September 19-20 
Casper, Wyoming, September 23-24 
Denver, Colorado, September 30 
Craig, Colorado, October 6 
Buffalo, South Dakota 


These studies of the 


Pen of five Columbia Range Rams by Same Sire as 
Ram Pictured Above 


SEE OUR CONSIGNMENT AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


now available in many areas, has shown 
us where to direct our efforts first, given 
us a pretty clear notion how much im- 
provement can be expected, and enabled 
us to determine how much we can afford 
to spend on the job. The experience of 
several thousand practical ranchers has 
contributed to our knowledge of how to 
improve the range and produce more live- 
stock. Collectively, they are far out ahead 
of the Federal agencies in some respects. 
As proof of this is the record that in the 
last ten years western ranchers have suc- 





GENERAL OF PAGE 





cessfully reseeded over 36 percent of th 
privately owned lands that can be jm. 
proved by this method, as compared with 
6 percent of the reseeding job completed 
on Federal lands. 

Recent production records in cropland 
agriculture furnish a good example of the 
progress that can be made where enough 
people set out to do the job. Six years agp, 
committees of some of our best agricul. 
tural experts in the land-grant colleges 
and the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
came to the conclusion that a fifteen per 
cent increase in crop production could be 
attained. This despite the fact that yields 
had already been increased 25 percent 
over pre-war averages. In their judgment, 
this 15 percent increase was attainable 
by 1950. It was reached in 1948. Today 
the same group would undoubtedly add 
another 15 percent to their estimates of 
increases possible within the next five 
years. Despite the advances in insect and 
disease control, mechanization, good grow- 
ing conditions, and more fertilizers, much 
of this increase came from improved man- 
agerial skill and more attention to con 
servation practices. Are not ranchers and 
range men of this country fully as com- 
petent? 

These facts, and many others, lead to 
the conclusion that we are slowly working 
in the direction of a grassland-animal agri- 
culture, an agriculture that will see our 
ranges in a vastly improved condition, 
supporting better livestock, and more of 

em. 

The American Society of Range Man- 
agement should meet this challenge and 
as professional range men, we should be 
in the forefront of that movement, leading 
it, and speeding its accomplishment. Let's 
open our eyes to the evidence all around 
us that ranges can be improved, that for- 
age supplies and livestock production can 
be increased; and let’s recognize the siz- 
able accomplishments already made. Let's 
recognize that range improvement doesn't 
always have to start with livestock reduc- 
tions. It may be just as easy—and more 
profitable—to increase the amount of for- 
age. Let’s speed up the job of interpreting 
the results of our own research, and be less 
conservative in adopting the methods and 








Hartley Stock Farm 


practices we have found will work. Let's 
have more faith—faith in Nature to aid 
us if we have the wit to work with her— 
and faith 
and stockmen alike, in putting our experi- 
ence to the test. 


Ten Suffolk range rams sired by half 
brother of GENERAL OF PAGE, or GOLD- 
STRIKE, $1750 top-selling Suffolk ram at 
1950 NATIONAL RAM SALE. 





in our associates, technicians 


JAMES L. & ELOISE NOBLE _ PAGE, NO. DAKOTA 
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RAMBOUILLET 


AMERICA’S 
FOUNDATION 
SHEEP BREED 
The 
FIRST CHOICE 
of 
PROGRESSIVE 
SHEEPMEN 


FOR INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The U. S. consumed over a billion pounds of wool in 1951, yet produced only ONE-FOURTH of this amount. 
The U. S. must import about 80% of the apparel wool it consumes. 

Since World War IL per capita consumption of wool in the United States is 73% greater than before the war. 
Future emergencies could cut off wool imports. 

Lamb and mutton are the only meat supplies below prewar levels. 

Sheep are the only animals which can produce a prime product from pasture alone. 

WE HAVE 28 MILLION SHEEP — WE NEED 50 MILLION. 


FOR MORE NETINCOME 


Rambouillets produce a heavy clip of long staple, light shrinking, fine, uniform wool which commands premium prices. 

They produce big, early maturing, thrifty lambs that feed well, yield high, and produce a top carcass. 

They are long-lived and don’t lighten up in wool during old age, which cuts replacement costs. 

They are hardy, good rustlers, good mothers, and prepotent breeders. 

They are superior out-of-season breeders—essential to early lamb production. 

Rambouillet ewe lambs of replacement ewe quality are in great demand. 

Rambouillets have the top breed average for the last two National Ram Sales: 292 rams averaged $222.72 in 1950. 315 rams aver- 
aged $308.03 in 1951. 


For free information and list of breeders, write 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


710 McBurnett Building San Angelo, Texas 
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BONIDA FARM 
SUFFOLKS 


Since 1929 our flock has been a 
dependable source of foundation 
stock for breeders and colleges in 
eight States, including the Mon- 
tana State College and the 
Arizona State College. 


Our Registered Pen of Yearling Rams 
for the 1952 National Ram Sale r 
resents the third good crop of lambs 
sired by our Finch Imported, Wrat- 
ting-bred English ram. He was 
Champion at the 1950 Montana 
Winter Fair. 


At the ranch we have a choice lot 
of yearling rams and rugged ram 
lambs you will like. 


B. D. MURDOCH & SONS 








Lima, Montana 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 18-19 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 








m= ANGEL CARAS & SONS 
Owners of the Largest Registered 


SUFFOLK FLOCK 
in Utah 


Again we consign 
Fine Yearling Suffolks to the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
We invite you buyers to look them over. 
These rams sired by Finch’s Imported Rams. 


OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 














Does the U. S. Need 


Australian Rams? 

(Continued from page 13) 
grow a finer, longer staple wool on Aus- 
tralian pastures. One writer states that 
Australian Merinos sent to New Zealand 
became an entirely different sheep in re- 
gard to wool after 18 months. 

Fine wool producers in America have 
quite different problems from those of the 
Australians. Here, the major portion of a 
flock’s income is from the lamb. The per- 
cent is just about reversed in the two coun- 
tries. This has not always been true in 
America, for wool was once the major 
source of income, and during the transition 
period, before breeds could be remodeled 
by sound breeding programs of selection 
within the breeds, crossbreeding and cross- 
bred type breeds gained a foothold. 

In the last 25 or 30 years, Rambouillet 
breeders have done a breeding job that 
has no parallel in the annals of livestock 
history. They have made their sheep to 
conform to changed conditions with a 
sound breeding objective—dollars per acre 
net income. During the period, they have 
greatly increased the length of staple, de- 
creased the shrinkage, and kept their wool 
fine, while eliminating body folds and 
wrinkles. They have made a greater im- 
provement in mutton conformation than 
any other sheep breed. True, they have not 
completely opened up the faces, but they 
have made great headway. Seldom is a 
wool-blind sheep seen on the ranges to- 
day; and, after all, breeders are due a 
lot of credit for not going “all out” for one 
particular quality at the expense of all 
others. 

Reports of increased demands for British 
breeds in Australia may be an indication 











Again this year we will sell a 
quality lot of yearling HAMP- 
SHIRES at the National Ram Sale: 


One Stud, Five Registered 
and Five Range Rams 


You’re invited to see them. 


C. N. CARLSEN 
& SONS 


OVID, IDAHO 


















SUFFOLK EWES & RAMS FOR SALE 


300 large framed, heavy boned, range 
raised Suffolk ewes of mixed ages and some 
outstanding ewe lambs. Will also sell 100 
Suffolk yearling range rams at McCall, 
Idaho. 

See our outstanding consignment at the 
National this summer. Last year our pen of 
five brought $320 a head, the highest priced 
unregistered Suffolk rams ever sold at the 
Salt Lake Sale. 


B. B. BURROUGHS 


c/o McCALL HOTEL — McCALL, IDAHO 

















uffolk yearling stud for the 
National Sale. 





OUR RAMS AT THE NATIONAL 

SALE ARE ALL FROM IMPORTED 

ENGLISH EWES AND RAMS. 

THERE WILL BE NO IMPORTA- 

TIONS FROM ENGLAND THIS 
YEAR. 


H. L. FINCH & SONS 


1585 TOP QUALITY RAMS 
AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 





One of our Suffolk stud 
lambs. 


SODA SPRINGS, 
IDAHO 
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that their industry is entering a transition 

riod similar to the one that helped bring 
about the changes in the American Ram- 
bouillet. 

Evidently we have two great fine wool 
preeds—the American Rambouillet and the 
Australian Merino. Each is a credit to the 
sheep industry, and each is superior for its 
particular purpose. Why not cross them 
to get a superior sheep for America? There 
are many arguments against such a cross: 


1. Size and Conformation 
The major portion of our income is 
from lamb which is sold by the pound. 
Commercial sheepmen demand size 
and good conformation. The Rambouil- 
let is admittedly superior in both. 


2. Body Folds and Wrinkles 

Our commercial sheepmen demand 
smooth rams and are willing to sacri- 
fice wool weight to get them. Ram 
breeders have worked for years to sup- 
ply this demand. It is folly to think 
a cross would not have more hide than 
our sheepmen want. 


3. Length of Staple 
The average commercial flocks in Aus- 
tralia are probably superior to our aver- 
age in staple length, We do have 
many commercial flocks which, as a 
result of good breeding and manage- 
ment, produce staple that is much 
longer than necessary to command 
premium prices. Rambouillet breeders 
produce rams every year that can do 


the job. 


4. Fineness of Fiber 

Fineness is the most important single 
factor in determining the resultant 
quality of a finished wool product and 
as such is the major factor in determin- 
ing price. The vast majority of our 
Rambouillets produce fine wool — 64’s 
and up. There are many Rambouillets 
that produce a 4-inch staple grading 
80’s. The bulk of the Australian 
Merinos produce coarser wool, which 
should be expected to yield a little 
more weight. 


5. Weight of Clean Wool 
A cross between the two breeds might 
yield a little more weight of wool, but 
great care would have to be taken to 
keep the wool fine. Rambouillets can 
be selected toward more pounds of 
clean wool. Rate of progress will de- 
pend on how many other good quali- 
ties would be sacrificed. 
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This pen of rams, bred, raised and sold by JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM in 1951, broke all records for rams ever sold in the United States. 


Leo Hahn of Prineville, Oregon, was the purchaser. Leo has used Madsen 
rams for many years—he knows their worth. Incidentally, his ewe lambs 
always bring premium prices. 


You Can Put Quality in Your Herds By 

Saving Top Ewe Lambs from Madsen Rams. 

Nor Will You Be Disappointed When the 

Heavy, Long-bodied Wether Lambs Cross 
the Scales. 


DON’T WAIT! Contact Us Now for Your Needs in 1952 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


W. C. Olsen, Mgr. 


“Ask the Man Who Uses Madsen Bucks” 


At Their Best 


Top selling ram and pen of rams 
at Wyoming Woolgrowers Sale at 
Casper BOTH in 1950 and 1951. 


We will have— 
One pen of five registered rams 
and one pen of five range rams 
at the NATIONAL RAM SALE. 


This ram sold for $1050, new record 
price at the Wyoming Ram Sale. 


RODNEY I. PORT 


Sundance, Wyoming 














6. Other Qualities 


Surely there are other factors that 
would be for or against crossing the two 
breeds for the United States. Our 
sheepmen are strong on set of horns, 
capacity, feet and legs, et cetera. Pic- 


tures of Australian Merinos show them 
to be close horned by American stand- 
ards. Maybe the quality of wool would 
be improved a little, but no doubt cli- 
mate and forage are important factors 
here. - 
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REGISTERED 
RAMBOUILLETS 


@ Big Smooth Bodies 
@ Long Staple 
@ Well Grown 
@ Open Face 


raba Three Rambouillets in this group, coming 
You are a to see my to the National Sale, were the Second 
pen of yearlings at the Prize Pen at the 1952 Sanpete Show. 


NATIONAL RAM _ SALE 


CLIFFORD OLSEN *::" 
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Rambouillets 
of 
Quality 





Consistent purchase of top rams has been an important factor in our 
program of building an outstanding RAMBOUILLET flock. You 
are invited to look over our National Ram Sale consignment—33 
choice, open-faced yearling rams, carrying a good, long-staple fleece. 
Also consigning ten choice COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET crossbreds. 


F.R. CHRISTENSEN & SONS “trai” 




















MAKE IT FIT! WHERE YOU WANT IT... WHEN YOU WANT IT! 
" Your FGC Range - Tested 
Feeds are delivered right to 


FGC FEEDS = your door . . . No storage, 













Feeds . . . tailored to 
YOUR range... based 









on actual chemical an- | @© Oe Ou pick-up or hauling for you. 
alysis of your ranch or Call an FGC Range con- 
range-produced feed- sultant today! 

stuffs. 


Designed to do the 
best profit-making job 
for you! 








FARMERS GRAIN COOPERATIVE . . P.O. BOX 508 .. OGDEN, UTAH . . PHONE 3-5361 
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It might be well tor American sheep. 
men to re-examine some statement; 
made by Mr. Werner von Bergen, Direg 
tor of Research for the Forstmann Wooley 
Company, in his report to the National 
Wool Growers Association on the Interna. 
tional Wool Project. In this project, Aus. 
tralian Merino fine wool was compared ty 
American Rambouillet fine wool and New 
Zealand medium wools were compared t 
American medium wools. Dr. von Bergen 
said: 

“The fineness of the wool lot, regardless 
of its geographical source, is the dominant 
factor in controlling the ease, efficiency of 
manufacturing, and the character of the § 
resultant product.” And, “it should be 
brought out, however, that is was very 
evident from the difficulty encountered in 
spinning the medium wools that the fiber 
diameter is of paramount importance in 
limiting the use of medium wools for fine 
fabrics. The yarn necessary for the speci- 
fied 13-ounce men’s wear fabric could not 
be spun with the medium wools. Not only 
was: it essential to spin a coarser yarn, but 
also the production had to be reduced, 
which means that the price advantage gain- 
ed by the use of the cheaper medium 
wools was considerably lowered.” Unfor- 
tunately, the Australian fine wool was a full 
grade finer than the American fine wool 
tested, so that the Australian wool had au 
advantage. Therefore, no conclusions were 
made as to their comparative value. But 
of the medium wools, Dr. von Bergen 
said: “Comparing the two medium wools, 
it can definitely be stated that the 58’s Ida- 
ho wool is just as good as, if not better 
than, a similar New Zealand crossbred 
wool.” 

Lifting of the Australian ban and impor- 
tation of Australian Merino rams, accom- 
panied by a strong publicity campaign, 
would give unscrupulous traders the op- 
portunity to unload large numbers of in- 
ferior rams on our American producers. 
The effect could well be compared to the 
“Vermont craze” in Australia. 

Even if every fine wool sheep in the 
United States could be made to produce 
2 pounds more wool by the use of Aus- 
tralian rams, this would mean only some 
30-40 million more pounds of wool — a 
drop in the bucket toward the 750 million 
pounds we imported in 1951. In the Unit- 
ed States today, 2 pounds of wool is com- 
parable to 4 or 5 pounds of lamb. Our 
sheepmen would easily lose much more in 
pounds of lamb than they could possibly 
gain in pounds of wool. 






(Continued on page 52) 
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Cunningham Bucks Are Good Insurance 


Cunningham Bucks Have Been in the West for Fifty Years 


} 





Rambouillets, Rambouillet 
and Lincoln Cross. Produc- 
ing bucks of the type and 
quality to fill the needs 
of the range buyers. 


Large, Smooth 
Body 
Range Type 


Proof of Quality 


Heavy lambs 
Dense fleece 


Long staple and fine wool 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Mrs. Mac Hoke Donald Cameron 
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LIKE BEGETS LIKE 


Headed for the NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
August 18 and 19, will be another fine 
group of 38 Yearling RAMBOUILLETS. 
They carry the same show champion- 
ship and sale-topping bloodlines as: 


1. Our highest selling $1000 Rambouillet at the 
‘49 National. 


2. Our $2500 sale-topping yearling at the ‘50 
National (shown at left). 


3. Our highest selling registered pens in the ‘49, 
‘50 and ‘51 National Ram Sales; $235, $500 
and $560 per head. 


We are also consigning 21 head. to the Sanpete Ram Sale, August 23rd 
and 21 head to the Vernal Ram Sale, September 15th. 


GEO L. BEAL & SONS 


EPHRAIM, UTAH 

















Our registered pen for the National 
(photographed in May) 








VOYLE 











We invite you to see our yearlings 
at the National Ram Sale, which are 
They 
are the growthy, big-boned, heavy- 
shearing type of RAMBOUILLETS 
which make profitable flock head- 


better than ever this year. 


ers. We are offering five registered 


and 20 range rams, all yearlings. 


See our rams also at the following Utah sales: 


e@ Ephraim, August 23 
e Cedar City, September 13 
e@ Spanish Fork, October 9 


AURORA, 
UTAH 


BAGLEY 












Ram Sale. 


City. 





D. L. SARGENT and SONS 


PanamdsSeee 


We invite all interested in robust, range grown, heavy shearing 
rams of excellent quality to inspect our offering at the National 


Also, a good supply of yearling rams at the ranch near Cedar 


CEDAR CITY, UTAH 
TELEPHONE 019J1 
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In general, it seems that some writer, 
are prone to forget or discount the laws 
of heredity. Crossing the two strains of 
sheep, even though they are of commog 
ancestry, would erase years of breeding 
that made the differences in the first place, 
It is impossible to put only the good quali. 





ties of two breeds on one sheep without 
years of selection and, oftentimes, almost 
prohibitive culling. It is easier to get bad 
qualities in than it is to get them out. Aus. 
tralians are well aware of this fact since 
they have spent over 50 years trying ty 
get rid of “Vermont wrinkles.” We haye 
all been since the days of Moses, so to 
speak, trying to get rid of black sheep; 
yet, we have a few every year. 

If the American fine wool breeder js 
wrong, who can say, with any assurance, 
which way he should go? Will future prices 
and incomes justify sacrificing body for 
wool? Should he sacrifice wool to produce 
more pounds of better lamb? Only the 
future can answer these questions. Time 
has proved that a middle-of-the-road ap- 
proach is less risky. The present objective, 
net income per acre, should keep the 
breed on the right track. Competition for 


Rambouillet rams at auction sales the past | 


two years should show that breeders are 
not too far wrong today. 





Even though the Rambouillet is funda- 
mentally a uniform breed, there is enor 
variation within the breed, as a result 
breeders’ preferences and the wide varie 
of conditions under which the breed ‘ex 
to permit selection toward different gx 
It is slower than crossbreeding, but it is 
whole lot safer and more permanent. A 


the inherent dangers of introducing new 


blood are avoided. 

It would seem that we should do a whole 
lot better with what we have before we 
start considering adding different blood. 
A great number of American sheepmen 
are not ranching the best they know how. 
They do not buy top rams and save the 
best ewes for replacements. The majority 
of our sheepmen do not cull their ewe 


flocks deeply enough. Only a very few 
give much consideration to wool prepara- 
tion. 

To date, no one has been able to put 
all the good qualities on one sheep. When 
they do, there will be no excuse for the 
existence of any other breed. Until they 
do, we should give credit where credit is 
due—credit to the many American breed- 
ers who have done such a good job in 
making each of our American sheep breeds 


unexcelled for its own particular purpose. 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 
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COLUMBIAS 
BARTON, A. K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
EPPERSON, IVAN G. 
Jerome, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOLMQUIST & SON, A. E. 
Rte. 1, Filer, Idaho 
HUGHES LIVESTOCK CoO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 
JOHNSON, EUGENE A. 
11428 S. E. Glenwood, 
Portland, Oregon 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MANSFIELD, HENRY A. 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
"Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
“NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
PINE TREE RANCH 
Gillette, Wyoming 
SNYDER SHEEP CO. 
Lovell, Wyoming 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
THOMPSON RANCH, E. B. 
Milan, Missouri 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 
BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
HOGG & SONS, R. W. 
Rte 8, Box 841, Salem, Oregon 


August, 1952 
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HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MacCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
Salem, Oregon 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller; Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 
HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
SARGENT & SONS, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, New Mexico 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, E. N. 
Levan, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 





—_—_—~— 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
PORT, R. I. 
Sundance, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 


BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 

Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 

Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S: =. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR.C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B.C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MALMGREN, E. C. 

Levan, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 

Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 

Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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A Stronger Tone to the Wool Market 


ESPITE the fact that July is summer 
vacation month for the mills and actual 
trading has been slow at Boston, the under- 
lying tone of the wool market is strong, or 
perhaps “strengthening” is the better de- 
scriptive word. 

A July 23rd report says that trading in 
domestic greasy shorn Territory and Texas 
wools during the preceding week was fairly 
active; that dealers had sold in substantial 
amounts at firm prices; in fact, it was be- 
lieved that actual prices were better than 
those given out to the press. Demand was 
largely for fine and half blood wools with 
only spotty sales of medium types. Top- 
makers were said to be buying to cover on 
old orders and on some new business. Some 
sources said that purchases by mills were 
largely to fill current orders with little spec- 
ulative buying. Others claim that diminish- 
ed inventories are leading to purchases 
against further price increases. A trade re- 
porter points up the fact that a good deal 
of the wool in Boston and other points is 
not available, as it is still in growers’ pos- 
session and they are holding for stronger 
prices. 

While major Dominion auctions have 
closed for the current season, at a London 
sale opening July 15th, prices were ten to 
20 percent above those in June. 


Cc. C. C. LOAN APPRAISALS 


Reports of the first appraisals under the 
Government loan program have been made 
known. The clip of M. E. Noonen and 


Sons, Kremmling, Colorado, was appraised 
at 76.4 cents per pound, net to the grow- 
er—after all charges allowed under the Gov- 
ernment program had been deducted—and 
a non-recourse loan of that amount was 
secured by the grower from the Commodity 
Credit Corporation through the Denver of- 
fice of Wilkins and Company, Ltd. This 
loan value is higher than any out-right sale 
this season, according to our information. 

The Noonen clip was part of what is 
believed to be the first three-quarters of a 
million pounds of wool to be appraised for 
Government loans. 

The appraisals of 1952 Texas wools 
based on core tests, give grease values net 
to the grower, from 51.5 to 81.5 cents per 
pound. The higher figure applied only to 
one small lot of 1600 pounds of Rambouillet 
wool. It was appraised at $1.63 per pound, 
clean basis. The shrinkage was shown as 
only 47 percent. 

One lot of 11,000 pounds of Texas wool 
with a shrink of 49.8 percent and appraised 
at $1.63 clean basis, brought the grower 77 
cents per greasy pound. Also, a lot of 8300 
pounds, shrinking 52 percent, gave the 
grower 74 cents a grease pound. It should 
be noted that these grease prices are net to 
the grower, which, we assume, means after 
all deductions authorized under the loan 
program are paid. 


TRANSACTIONS IN THE WEST 


CALIFORNIA 
Sale of Frank C. Clarke clip (Laytonville, 


California) was reported in the California 
Livestock News of July 15th at 75 cents 
for the No. 1 wool and 60 cents for the 
No. 2 (shorter) wool. This clip, strictly fine 
combing, always brings peak prices. 

Several California sales at 70 cents were 
also reported about the middle of July, 
Some 4600 fleeces were sold in a price 
range of 63.4 to 70 cents. An additional 
Sutter County clip of 5,000 fleeces was sold 
at 70 cents f.o.b. shipping point. Lambs 
wool was selling at 38 to 45 cents and tags 
from 10 to 20 cents, depending on condi. 
tion. 


COLORADO 

About a million pounds of wool in origi- 
nal bags has been sold at the Craig, Colo- 
rado, warehouse thus far this season at 
prices ranging from 61 to 65 cents, depend. 
ing on grade and shrink. About 3500 
pounds of graded fine wool brought 67 
cents for staple and 63 cents for fine French 
combing. Our report is that up to the mid- 
dle of July no grower in the Craig area had 
requested that his wool be tendered to the 
CCC for a non-recourse loan; although it is 
thought possible some of the owners of 


graded wool might ask for a loan at a later 
date. 


IDAHO 

There have been no sales in Idaho in the 
past month. Very few growers, according 
to our reports, have asked for appraisals un- 
der the loan program. Most of them have 
consigned their wool to various handlers, 








Our pen of two yearlings at the recent 
California Ram Sale, which topped the 
Rambouillet sale at $375 per head. 


Only the Best Ewes — 


Only 


GO INTO OUR REGISTERED FLOCK 


| RAMBOUILLETS 
JOHN H. BEA 


the Best Rams 


CEDAR CITY, 
UTAH 
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reserving the right of disposal. 

A few of the farm pools have taken ad- 
yances, subject to final action in three 
months. Contracts vary. Some carry a $2 
to $3 per sheep advance; some 35 to 46 
cents a pound advance. On some the in- 
terest rate is 3 percent, on others 4 percent. 
In some instances the interest does not start 
on the loan for 30 to 60 days. Such deals, 
however, are not general, but apparently 
result from keen trading. 


MONTANA 

The first week of July two sales of Mon- 
tana wool were made at 66 cents for 1400 
fleeces and 65 cents for 500 fleeces. The 
wool originated in the Augusta and Sheri- 
dan areas. 

Additional sales the last two weeks of 
une have also been revealed. These sales 
totaled 109,900 fleeces. The lowest price 
reported was 57 cents on a lot of 320 fleeces 
in the Choteau area. A sale of 8,500 fleeces 
in the Billings area of June 30th (reported 
last month) brought 72% cents. Four sales 
were made at 70 cents as follows: 7000 
fleeces in the Cascade area; two lots of 
25,000 and 4,500 fleeces in the Chinook 
section and 7000 fleeces in the Fort Shaw 
area. 


NEVADA 
No sales are reported from Nevada. 


NEW MEXICO 

It is estimated that one half of the New 
Mexico 1952 clip has been sold. A recent 
sale of 5000 pounds at 65.6 cents is noted. 
Other sales were reported made in a range 
of 45 to 62 cents. 


OREGON 


Recent sales in the Oregon area are given 
as follows: 60,000 pounds of fine French 
combing, graded, at 61.5 cents; 75,000 
pounds of fine, graded, 61, 62 and 63 cents; 
50,000 pounds of low quarter blood, 62 
cents; 6000 pounds, original bag, 61.5 
cents and 38,000 pounds, original bag, 
61.5 cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Practically all. the growers in western 
South Dakota, according to our information, 
have placed their wool under the Govern- 
ment loan program through handlers or co- 
operatives. Government loans have been 
asked for on about 85 percent of the wool 
clip in the fleece wool sections of Minne- 
sota and eastern South Dakota. The rest 
of the clip from that area was sold at shear- 
ing time at prices ranging from 43 to 50 
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Keep the Quality of Your Wool Clip Up... 
Buy NIELSON Rambouillets 


— OUR 1951 RECORD — 





1. Highest selling stud ram, National 
Ram Sale, $2000. 


2. Highest selling range pen, National 
Ram Sale, $510 per head. 


3. Highest per head average ever 
made at National Ram_ Sale, 
$530.35. 


A typical Nielson pen of five rams 4. Top-selling stud ram, Sanpete Ram 
Sale, $750. 











We have 28 rams consigned to the National Ram Sale 
and 21 to the Sanpete Ram Sale which we would be 
pleased to have you see. 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. EPHRAIM, UTAH 


Phone 121-J 


Adin Nielson, Prop. 




















Third Annual 


COLUMBIA SALE 
85 Stud Ewes --- 12 Stud Rams 


AUGUST 30 — 9:30 A.M. 
DOUGLAS, WYOMING 
on 


Fairgrounds — during State Fair 


Wyoming Breeders Are Offering the Very Best 
Registered Columbias Available 


300 Columbia Range Rams 


Sell at 


RAWLINS, WYO. — SEPT. 16 


Buy the Select, High Producing, Open Faced, Pure Columbia Rams— 
All Were Sheared This Year 


WYOMING PUREBRED COLUMBIA ASSOCIATION 


Joseph Pfister, President Tony Fellhaver, Secretary 




















Columbias 





Our 1947 Grand Champion Pen of Three Ewes at the National 


Columbia Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. We had the 
Champion Pen of Three Ewes at this show for three consecutive 
years: 1946, 1947 and 1948; also Champion Ram and Champion 


Ewe, 1951. 
At the NATIONAL RAM SALE, August 18 and 19, we will be selling 


another QUALITY consignment of purebred Columbias — studs, registered 
and range rams. 


MARK BRADFOR 


SPANISH FORK, 
UTAH 












See my consignment of 
YEARLING COLUMBIA RANGE RAMS 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
2 Pens of 10 Each 


I have been breeding COLUMBIAS since 1941 for Density of Fleece, Open Faces 
and Desirable Body Conformation. All Rams Range Raised. Not Pampered. 


EUGENE A. JOHNSON 


11428 S. E. Glenwood, Portland, Orego 
—— Formerly at Helena, Montana —— 








FIRST in Safety 


In an occupation once considered more hazardous than the 


average, telephone people have 


worked long and hard to attain and 





of accident prevention. 
Such a record is a mat- 
ter of teamwork — the 
same teamwork that 
makes your telephone 
service the best in the 


world. 


cae (, 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 













cents with the going price in most sections 
at 46 to 47 cents. 


TEXAS 


The West Texas Livestock Weekly fq 
July 3rd carried reports of sales of 80,00) 
pounds of 12 months’ wool in the Rock. 
springs area in a price range of 64 to 74 
cents; 70,000 pounds of 12 months’ at 715 
cents; 180,000 pounds of 12 months’ gt 
65 cents; 150,000 pounds of 12 months’ at 
61.5 cents; 100,000 pounds at 42.5 to 58 
cents; 140,000 pounds of 8 months’ wool at 
57 to 60 cents. 

We have also received a report of a sale 
of 80,000 pounds of wool at Sonora at 75 
cents. 

Estimates indicate that the Texas clip js 
from one quarter to a third sold. One re 
porter figures that ten million pounds has 
been sold, leaving about 24,500,000 pounds, 
Of the total remaining he estimates that 18 
million pounds is 12 months’ wool of the 
1952 clip; 2 million is 1951-12 months; 
2,100,000 is 8 months’ of the 1952 clip and 
about 2 million pounds is fall wool of the 


1951 clip. 


UTAH 


No out-right sales have been made in 
Utah recently. Appraisals of wool under 
the Government program have been run- 
ning from 59 to 75 cents per grease pound, 
Boston. Charges on Utah wools under the 
loan are running from 6 to 7 cents a pound. 
So the net price to the grower may be es- 
timated. 


WASHINGTON 


The growers of Washington prefer to sell 
their wool rather than take advantage of 
the Government loan, is the report received 
from that State. Considerable fine and half- 
blood wools out of mixed clips (graded at 
Portland) continue to sell mostly in a range 
from 56 to 59 cents. 


WYOMING 

Wool sales in the Gillette, Buffalo and 
Sheridan sections of Wyoming were re- 
ported made late in June at 60 to 61 cents. 
The clips sold are said to be the choicer 
clips of that area. A lot of 165,000 pounds 
was sold recently in the Casper area at 51 


cents and another of 35,000 pounds at 52.5 
cents. 





BUY WELL, BUY WOOL 
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Rambouillets To Be 
Featured at Utah 
State Fair 


TAH State Fair will take the lead in 

honoring 50 years uf Rambouillet sheep 
breeding in the State with a special show 
which will feature Utah’s world-renowned 
sheep and the breeders who are responsi- 
ble for their continued fame at the Fair- 
grounds in Salt Lake City, September 
18-21. 

This summer it is just 50 years since 
John H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Willard Han- 
sen, Collinston, and Dwight Lincoln, 
Marysville, Ohio, imported the last of the 
longest line of French Merinos from the 
Gilbert Farms in Rambouillet, France, and 
Leutevitz, Germany. 

Seely sent his secretary, Dr. William C. 
Clos, a graduate of the University of Zu- 
rich in agriculture, with Lincoln to France 
and Germany to purchase famous indi- 
viduals of the Merino breed. The sheep 
these men brought back have formed the 
basis for many Rambouillet purebred herds 
now in the United States. 

The history of Rambouillet breeding in 
the State and the West will be traced 
through pictures of the famous early rams 
and ewes, to the present live exhibits. The 
changes in wool staple and body conforma- 
tion these sheep have undergone in 50 years 
will interest everyone, whether or not he 
is in the sheep business. 

Rambouillets are not a breed. The sheep, 
actually, were French Merinos raised on 


the French Government Farms at Ram- 
bouillet, France. Count von Homeyer, 
when he brought his show flock to the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, tradenamed 
them “Ranziner Rambouillets.” And the 
name _Rambouillet has stuck with the 
Merino sheep in this country since Seely 
registered his flock in 1899, after purchas- 
ing the famous Bates flock of Irwin, Ohio, 
according to Dr. Clos, who died several 


years ago. 
—Link Thomson 





L. C. MONTGOMERY DIES 


L. C. Montgomery, 63, president of the 
Utah Cattle and Horse Growers Association 
for 17 years, died in Heber City, Utah, on 
July 18th of a coronary embolism. Mr. 
Montgomery was also vice president of the 
American National Cattlemen’s Association. 
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C.W. DORNEY -- Monte Vista, Colo. 
e COLUMBIAS e 


We invite your 
inspection of our 
30 yearling Co- 
lumbia Rams at 
the NATIONAL 
RAM SALE, Salt 
Lake, August 18- 
19, 1952. 

We have more of 
these good year- 
ling rams at our 


ranch for sale. 


COLUMBIAS ---- 


After 23 years of selective breeding we will offer a fine selection of 


range and stud rams at the 37th 


NATIONAL RAM SALE, AUGUST 18 & 19 


CY YOUNG St. Anthony, Idaho 








COLUMBIA SHEEP 


The All American Breed 






Select Columbia Rams _ for 


lambs and for wool. 


Lambs from Columbia Rams 
have mutton conformation 
and long staple bright white © 
fleeces with extra quality 
and low shrinkage. 


For free literature write 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
P. O. Box 315, Logan, Utah Alma Esplin, Secretary 
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OFFERING AT NATIONAL: 2 Top Studs 





BOTH ENDS and the MIDDLE 


(pictured in rough, July 6) No. 394 (left) 


son of No. 410, who brought $560 at 1951 Nafional; and No. 363 (center and right) 
—both grandsons of “The COMMODORE” and line bred descendants of “ROCKET” 


“t 


POOLES’ 


. . Pen of 5 Registered Rams, same breeding as studs, including a full brother of 


he COMMODORE” .. . .2 Pens Range Rams, also same breeding. 


AT THE RANCH: 20 registered ewes; 
ram lamb stud prospects. 


3 yearling commercial rams; several fine 


All Western-Bred for Western Breeders 


ROUTE 3 
JEROME, IDAHO 


MAGIC VALLEY HAMPSHIRES 


















H ampshites 


All of my Hampshires are out of a Matthews ram. 
The stud entry for the National (left) was Grand 
Champion ram at this year’s Sanpete Show. See 


my yearling Hampshires for the National Ram 
Sale: 


1 Stud and 5 Range Rams 


THERALD LARSEN “ure.” 


Utah 




















Flock Registered Ewes 
Proven for greater production of lamb per ewe wintered on the range 
Dense half-blood fleeces—Longer staple for the grade 
For Greater Net Profits—Use Targhee Rams 
See them at the Sales 


U. S. TARGHEE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


Wm. J. Boylan, Secretary 
Box 72, Bozeman, Montana 
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THE AUXILIARIES 
(Continued from page 25) 


A Tribute to Sheep 


OU don’t want anything to do with , 

sheep—yourre allergic to wool and yoy 
detest the thoughts of eating the meat? 
But do you really know the facts about 
the qualities and the redeeming factors of 
this wonderful and beautiful animal, “The 
Sheep,” which has been used by man singe 
the ancient period of time? 

The sheep was domesticated for family 
use as told to us in early Bible history, 
The lamb was offered as a sacrifice fo 
atonement when Christ was living on earth, 
The flocks of sheep were attended by faith. 
ful shepherds at the time of the birth of 
Christ. We cannot think of the sheep in 
lowly terms when we know the part its 
virtues had in building civilization. 

Probably the Spaniards introduced the 
first sheep into America and the industry 
has been developed until now it is a major 
endeavor in our United States. The vast 
semi-arid regions of the West make an 
ideal place for the production of sheep as 
they survive on land that is not suitable 
for general agricultural purposes. 

In South Dakota, sheep raising is a key 
industry both east and west of the River. 
The farm flocks of the east region have 
expanded in the last four years until the 
number of sheep east equals the number 
run in larger bands west of the River. Some 
of the finest wool in the Nation is shipped 
from our warehouses in Belle Fourche each 
year. 

Sheep are raised principally for the lamb 
and wool used by the American people. 

Lamb is the flesh of young sheep but no 
longer a seasonable meat — a Springtime 
meat — excellent for the Easter menu. It 
is now available at the meat counters the 
year ‘round and like all meats is important 
in the diets of both young and old ‘alike. 

Lamb is an excellent source of protein 
for body building —the fat and protein for 
energy, the iron needed for rich red blood, 
phosphorus for bones and teeth. It is high 
in the source of Vitamin B. 

Some facts about serving lamb will aid 
in making it a higlily palatable meat dish. 

1. Lamb is easily and completely di- 
gested. 

2. Lamb is tender, practically every cut 
may be roasted, broiled or panbroil- 
ed. Cook at low temperatures. 

3. Lamb should be served very hot or 

cold—never lukewarm. 

Use warmed plates for serving. 

To accompany lamb for tasty dish 
use tart jellies or mint sauce. 


gue 
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6. Try lamb chops, lamb patties or 
grilled lamb liver for breakfast. They 
are delicious, nutritious and healthful. 


Wool has a long journey from the back 
of the sheep to the beautiful fabrics you 
see on the counters. This fabric dates back 
to the days when the housewife cleaned, 
carded, spun the thread and wove the 
fabric to be used by all ages of the family 
— from babies’ little bootees to Grand- 
mother’s woolen scarf. Wool is the one 
fabric that has never been duplicated. It 
has qualities of durability, wrinkle- 
resistance, tailors perfectly and its warmth 
is unexcelled by any other fabric. 

American wool is of high quality and 
should be used extensively in the manufac- 
ture of military and civilian clothing and 
all kinds of wool fabrics. 

Are you a good shopper? Do you know 
the facts about wool and its different fab- 
rics? An efficient shopper learns to read 
the labels on the article to be purchased. 
Our Government was enough concern 
about the consumer to insist that every 
single piece of woolen fabric (whether 
sold in clothing or by the yard) be labeled 
as to its fiber content. Thus was established 
the “Wool Products Labeling Act.” These 
labels read, “All Wool,” “Virgin Wool,” 
“Reprocessed Wool,” or “Reused Wool.” 
Learn to identify these labels thus making 
purchases that satisfy. 

Spring — summer — winter — fall — 
there are woolen garments suitable for any 
time of year or day or night. These articles 
will stay fresh-looking and wear longer ‘if 
a few points of wisdom are remembered. 


l. Brush often with soft, firm bristle 
brush. 

2. Hang properly on hangers or store 
loosely. 

3. A little rest to retain shape and press. 

4. Give ’em air — an hour of sunshine 
and breeze. 

5. Good grooming — give special care 
against powder marks and _perspira- 
tion. 

6. Keep cleaned and pressed. 


“Make It Yourself—With Wool” is a joint 
enterprise conducted by the Women’s 
Auxilary to the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation and the Wool Bureau, Inc. This 
contest carried on for five years has re- 
sulted in a good number of young ladies 
fourteen years of age through 22 years par- 
ticipating. This age group is divided into 
Junior Class (14 through 17) and Senior 
Class (18 through 22 years). Any gar- 
ment entered must be a suit, dress, or coat 
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PANAMAS SUFFOLKS 


We will have at the 
1952 National Ram Sale 


The Top Selections from the Original Panama 
Flock and from America’s Largest Suffolk Flock 


Hardy Range-Raised Rams 


Ready for Service 


FRED M. LAIDLAW 
MULDOON, IDAHO 














* CORRIEDALES... Sheep of Distinction 


The dual purpose breed, for quality lamb and wool production. 


See our National Ram Sale consignments 


10 Select Yearling Rams 


PERRY N. JOHNSTON e Whiskey Creek Rd. 


“Y Lazy 3” 


Wallowa, Oregon 








¢ COLUMBIAS e 





Stud Rams al Alert 
Like This i and 
Get The Type Active. 
Of Rams High In 
Range Men Mutton 
Like To Use and Wool 
In Their Herds Production 


Our consignment to the 1952 National Ram Sale will consist of: 


Two Single Stud Rams (Yearlings) 
One Pen of Five Registered Yearlings 
Two Pens of Ten Range Yearlings 
SPANISH FORK, 
MARK B. HANSON UTAH 


























E.C. MALMGREN 


LEVAN, UTAH 


Consigning to the National Ram 
Sale, August 18 and 19, one pen 
of ten select Suffolk yearlings. 


COME — SEE — BUY ! 


* 


SUFFOLAS 





ANNOUNCING ... 
Our Select 1952 Offering 


CORRIEDALE 
Stud &Range Rams 


Yearlings and Twos 
All Animals of Merit 


The Product of Conscientious Planning 


To Meet YOUR NEEDS 


BONVUE RANCH 


Golden, Colorado 


Hereford Cattle & Corriedale Sheep 
“The U.S.A.’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 


cordially invites your inquiry or visit.” 











COLUMBIAS 


We invite you to inspect our first 
consignment to the NATIONAL RAM 
SALE. Our offering of ten yearling 
COLUMBIA rams is the result of selec- 
tive breeding for over twenty-five 
years. 

- 


SNYDER SHEEP CO. 


LOVELL, WYOMING 
Jack and Bob Snyder 











Buy Well, Buy Wool 





clebsificstion and be made by entrant of 
100 percent virgin wool. 


The States have district elimination con- 
tests, the winners going to the State wool 
growers convention to compete for State 
prizes, which are cash, U. S. Defense 
Bonds, fabric lengths, lanolin products and 
many other gifts. The grand prize is an 
all-expense trip to the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention and style revue. It is 
presented to the outstanding contestants of 
each Junior and Senior class. 


This year the F. N. Woolworth Com- 
pany will sponsor first class transportation 
for each Junior and Senior State champion 
from her home to the National Fashion 
Show in Chicago during the National Wool 
Growers’ Convention December 7-10. The 
Singer Sewing Machine Company will pro- 
vide one portable Singer Sewing Machine 
as a prize in each State contest. 


The South Dakota State Sheep Growers’ 
conventions have been held in Belle 
Fourche each fall, at which time the “Make 
It Yourself With Wool” contest is held. 
There have been fifteen young ladies from 
South Dakota, both east and west of the 
River, to receive all-expense trips to the 
National Wool Growers’ style shows in 
the five years of this contest. Last year, 
Donna Kay Jones, Belle Fourche and 
Catherine Furois, St. Onge, were the grand 
prize winners to go to Portland, Oregon, 
for final competition. In 1951 Georgia 
Dawn Watson, Sioux Falls, won the 
scholarship to the Woman’s College in 
Colorado. 


“Make It Yourself—With Wool” contest 
is not only educational but promotes views 
in fashion-sense as styling, selection of 
fabric and pattern and the making of ap- 
parel of virgin wool fabric. 


A special contest on “Why I Like To 
Sew With Wool” is offered by The Wool 
Bureau. Awards will be given for the five 
best letters of not more than 300 words on 
this topic. 


We will be at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 
this year with 


Large, Heavy Boned 
and 


Long, Dense Wooled 
RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
® 


E. N. Christensen & Son 


Levan, Utah 














Again this year at the National Ram Sale 
| will offer a choice consignment of Colum- 
bia stud, registered and range rams. They 
are produced from the same U. S. Experi- 
ment Station quality blood lines that have 
placed my previous National Sale consign- 
ments among the top. 


a7 
SELECT FROM THE BEST! 
e 


Pete Thomas 
Malad, Idaho 











SUFFOLKS 


You are invited to see our 
Suffolk consignment for the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE: 
1 Yearling Stud; 5 Registered 
and 5 Range Rams. 
Believe you will like them. 


SOREN P. NIELSEN 
BURLEY, IDAHO 














COLUMBIAS 


YEARLING RAMS 





RAM LAMBS 


RECORDED AGED EWES 


* 


HARRY H. MAYS 


Howe, Idaho 
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—Panamas 











Tom Bell 
- P. H. Bailey 
Charles Collins 


Gus Engstrom, Jr. 
Joe Horn 


E. Delos Huntsman 
L. G. Huntsman 


C. W. Locander 











USE RANGE-DEVELOPED, 


Warren E. Dye St a ee aa 
ee ee eee Se oc. 


NS See ee 


W. Homer Longhurst ................... 





Don't miss my consignment of five yearlings 
and five lambs at the National Ram Sale. 
They have good conformation, like the typical 
Bell Panama below, and the same quality 
fleeces with which | placed First, Second 
and Third in recent Pacific International 
wool shows. 


YEARLING EWES AND EWE LAMBS 
FOR SALE AT THE RANCH 


TOM BELL 


Rupert, Idaho 





AUGUST 18-19 ARE THE 
DATES FOR THE NATIONAL 
RAM SALE 
NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


August, 1952 








American Panama Registry Association 


QUALITY RAMS OF 

— Breeders of Panama Sheep — 

soa Rupert, Idaho Harry Mevleman 
Sal Rupert, Idaho Gordon L. Moir .... 
cost Rupert, Idaho Marion C. Moore 
ee. Firth, Idaho A, 0. FRE eens... 
eee Rupert, Idaho Verl S. Ports ........ 
oe Declo, Idaho W. G. Priest -.......- 
es Rupert, Idaho J. Alvin Ritchie ... 
atl Shelley, Idaho O. L. Ricks ............ 
io Shelley, Idaho cone, eee 
D. L. Sargent ....... 
Muldoon, Idaho “oo “Se 
iced Rupert, Idaho R. G. Webb .......... 
adie Shelley, Idaho Wendell K. Young 





Beauty and health are sought for by 
every individual. The lanolin cosmetics 
supply the aid necessary to a lovely skin. 
The oil used to make these products is 
extracted from the wool. It is the purest 
and best for care of the skin. 

To the Sheep we pay this tribute: Your 
products — Lamb, Wool, and Lanolin Cos- 
metics — produce the health and beauty 
of the human race. 

Mrs. Rudie Mick, President 

St. Onge, South Dakota 
Mrs. Alice M. Blake, Sewing Director 

Women’s Auxiliary, South Dakota 


North Park (Colorado) 
Auxiliary Meets 

RS. John Mallon was reelected presi- 

dent of the North Park Wool Growers 

Auxiliary in their annual meeting follow- 
ing a banquet at Walden. Mrs. Jack 
Dickens was elected vice president, Mrs. 
Robert Wade, secretary-treasurer and Mrs. 
Fred Brands was named historian. 

Director of the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool Contest” in Jackson County will be 
Mrs. Harry Manville. She will cooperate 
with these chairmen in their respective 
counties of District 7: Mrs. George Mosier, 
Greeley; Mrs. Bessie Green, Ft. Collins; 
Mrs. Harold Delaney, Ft. Morgan. 





sdvapcewdadace beau ease Rupert, 


sdhccttingtaichenbocenel Cedar City, Utah 
Ree tee 2 CE ke Bend, Oregon 




















PROVEN MERIT 


Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
Idaho 
idaho 


Se ee Idaho Falls, Idaho 


jp cecea ul... ee Pingree, Idaho 
ap hare be alee a Shelley, Idaho 





Mrs. Mosier and Mrs. Mike Hayes, State 
contest chairmen, were guest speakers, pre- 
senting a review of the 1951 contest. Dis- 





Consigning to National Ram Sale 


PANAMAS 


TWO PENS OF 5 YEARLING 
RANGE RAMS 


Big . . Smooth .. Open-Faced . . Active .. 
Three-Eighths Blood Wool 
Raised for Range Service 


Harry Meuleman & Sons 


R#1, Rupert, Idaho 
For Sale at Ranch: Rams and Ewe Lambs 








FOR TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAMS .... 
with years of good breeding 


Look at my consignment at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE or my 
rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 


PANAMAS ~ | 


You are cordially invited to see our National 
Ram Sale offering: five choice PANAMA 
yearling range rams, with good scale and 
long staple, quality fleeces. 





coo 


Rte. No. 





: 1 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RICKS BROS. 

















HOM 


“Bright Victor’’ — Undefeated Grand Champion 
, Ram, 1952 Texas Show Circuit. 


OUR SPECIALTY... 
ambouillet 
ange 


ams 


- - - - and Studs 
From the OLDEST and LARGEST 
Registered Flock in the Southwest! 


MILES PIERCE V. |. PIERCE 
Alpine, Tex. Ozona, Tex. 











Rambouillets 


For big, heavy shearing top- 
quality Rambouillet rams, see my 
consignment at the National Ram 
Sale and also at the Sanpete 


Ram Sale 


* 


HUME SPARKS 
Ephraim, Utah 














WOMB SUPPORTS FOR 
YOUR EWES 
| guarantee this product if you have one 


on hand when needed. 
Price $3.00 for- three, $5.25 for six. 


GEORGE EDWARDS 


Livingston, Montana 





Box 553 
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trict finals in this year’s contest will be at 
Ft. Morgan on November 1. 

The Auxiliary plans to have a “Make It 
Yourself—With Wool” float at each county 
fair during August. 

Once again, the North Park wool grow- 
ers voted financial support for the contest 
and complimented the women on their 
successful contest last year. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Auxiliary 
will hold their State convention in Hotel 
Colorado at Glenwood Springs on July 
23-25. 

State finals for this sixth annual home 
sewing contest will be held December 1 
in Denver at Colorado Woman's College. 
All contestants should be planning their 
garments now. Elimination contests 
throughout the State start early in Novem- 
ber. 


There Is No Substitute _ 
For Wool 


recent editorial from the pages of the 

Salt Lake Tribune comments on a page 
ad under the title “There Is No Substitute 
for Wool.” In it twenty of the leading 
men’s apparel makers announce, “We in- 
tend to keep our good reputations and 
your confidence by adhering to time-tested 
standards—the only methods by which good 
clothing can be made. The proper fabric 
for quality clothing is wool. Therefore we 
are basing our 1952 clothing — as in the 
past — on wool.” 

The editorial further states: “Propagan- 
da from the synthetic fabric factories and 
chemical laboratories in recent years has 
been forecasting darkly that artificial mate- 
rials would soon replace natural fibers. 
Anyone who has worn a suit of synthetic 
cloth knows better, but the plugging for 
test-tube fibers goes on. 

“Residents of the Intermountain Wesi, 
where the wool industry is vitally important 
welcome the efforts of the leading apparel 
manufacturers to overcome the siren call 
of the wiry, hard-to-handle synthetics.” 





Wm. F. RENK and SONS 
SUFFOLK and HAMPSHIRE 


DISPERSAL SALES 


Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 


SUFFOLKS - - - - - SEPT. 8 
HAMPSHIRES - - - SEPT. 15 


The entire flock — including the 
1952 International Show Flocks of 
both breeds — will be sold. 


H. EARL WRIGHT, Auctioneer 


For Catalog write: 


P. V. EWING, JR., Sale Manager 
Columbia, Missouri 











CONSISTENT LONG 
BREEDING PAYS 


Last year’s ad of our sale rams told of our 
range sheeps’ 13.11-pound fleeces, 101- 
pound lambs and 156.2-pound old ewes. 
To get this production we have used rams 
of the same breeding as we are consigning 
to the National Ram Sale this year. 

Started this cross in 1895 from long-wool 
rams on select Rambouillet ewes, and then 
crossbreds on crossbreds. 

We have the fleeces from our large, good 
conformation, prospective stud rams scoured 
by the University of Wyoming, and have 
found we raise rams with from 10 to 13 
pounds scoured wool fleeces to select our 
stud rams from. 

For our stud ewes, we select large good- 
bodied range ewe lambs that shear 15- to 
20-pound fleeces and are the same breed- 
ing as the rams we raise. 

By such selection of both rams and ewes 
and long years of breeding, we are raising 
rams that breed more production. The rams 
we are consigning to the sale were born 
in April 1951. 


COVEY-BAGLEY-DAYTON 
Cokeville, Wyoming 











FIVE MODELS WITH’ NEW CHASSIS 


ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 

Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











See Our Consignment of 
HAMPSHIRES . . SUFFOLKS 
and 


SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 
at the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


this year. 
You will like them 


L. A. WINKLE and SONS 


FILER, IDAHO 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending July 15, 1952. 


ARIZONA 


Scattered thundershowers in north central 
and southeast beneficial for crops. Second 
cutting of alfalfa unusually heavy in Graham 
County, due to plentiful water. Ranges im- 
proved in central and east. Water adequate 
in all areas. Livestock doing well. 


-SANPETE RAM 


Ephraim, Utah 
SAT., AUGUST 23 
11:00 a.m. 

400 Top-Quality Rams 
ALL BREEDS 





SANPETE COUNTY 
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CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures averaged from near normal 
to below normal. Light scattered precipita- 
tion in northern California and Sierra Neva- 
das. Rain from thunderstorms in high moun- 
tain areas of northern California decreased 
danger from man-made fires, but lightning 
resulted in a number of small fires which 
are under control. On north coast, recent 
rains resulted in some damage to hay; 
ranges good but drying rapidly at distance 
from coast due to high temperatures. In 
upper Sacramento Valley considerable irri- 
gation necessary in pastures and meadows. 
In lower Sacramento Valley pastures dry- 
ing, with fire hazard prevailing up to 4000 
feet elevation; higher pastures draining ra- 
pidly and expected to furnish excellent late 
summer feed. In lower San Joaquin Valley 
ranges generally drying. 


Cloverdale, Sonoma County 
July 11, 1952 


Feed on the summer range is sufficient 
but the quality is poor. We expect to start 


Third Annual 


“The 


COLONEL EARL O. WALTER, Auctioneer 
Rambouillet Center of the World” 


supplemental feeding about August 15th 
or 20th. Compared with July of last year, 
the feed on the range is below average. 
We need better range grasses. 

Feeder lambs were contracted here re- 
cently at 22 cents and some fat lambs 
went to 24.5 cents, both prices f.o.b. the 
ranch. Small lots of wool are moving just 
here and there and now and then. Some 
3000 fleeces sold today at 66 cents, three- 
eighths or better. 

—Hollis M. Black 


Ferndale, Humboldt County 
July 20, 1952 


The summer range is excellent, better 
than it has been for several years. Grass- 
hoppers are giving us trouble this year. I 
recently heard of coarse-wool yearling ewes 
selling for $30. 

—William A. Beal 


ALE- 
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CRAIG WOOL COMPANY 


Craig, Colorado 
H. A. TYZACK 


WALTER J. GOODING 
WALTER J. GOODING, JR. 


GRADING MARKETING STORAGE 





(poo eee 
WESTERN WOOL STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE MARKETING SERVICE—OREGON, WASHINGTON, 
IDAHO WOOLS 
JAMES M. COON, Gen. Mgr. 1235 N. W. Irving 


ATwater 4327 Portland 9, Oregon 
Federal License No. 4-126 














INLAND WOOL COMPANY 


Complete Wool Service 


S. |. Greer I. K. Greer 
404 WEST SEVENTH SOUTH ' SALT LAKE CITY 4, UTAH 


TELEPHONE 9-7671 








EWE MARKING 


R. C. ELLIOTT & COMPANY’S HARNESS 


Shows which ewes bred and when; 
also ram's potency. Saves time, mon 
— space! Duara a 
. make; strong web straps. Holds grease- 
Salt Lake City crayon, red, green, black; specify colors 
and whether hard (summer), soft 
Wishes (winter). ORDER FROM your dealer, 
or fob SF: HARNEss $3.75, CRAYONS 
$0c each. Add postage, 40c per harness, 
25¢ per crayon; we'll refund excess. 
CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St., Dept. L, San Francisco. 





Organization 




















Success to You Ram-ers 
; Ship to 
PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS 
Bill Craddock 32 sag oe? a 
Bob Elliott U. S. Approved Wool Warehouse 
734 NW 14th Ave. Portland, Oregon 
Jim Elliott 
R. C. Elliott 
R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 
Wool Since 1920 Wool 273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
_§ 434 Ness Blds., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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COLORADO 


Light thunderstorms in north and eas, 
more general precipitation in southweg 
Pastures, ranges, and second crop of alfa). 
fa drying rapidly in east and south, by 
good in northwest. Livestock very good ty 
excellent. Need for moisture general. 


Oak Creek, Routt County 
July 16, 1952 


It is about as dry as it was at this time 
last year. Feed on the summer range js 
good but getting dry. I have an on-and-off 
permit—I don’t understand the Forest Sery. 
ice any more. However, I am getting along 
fine by following the rules. q 

We are having some trouble with beetles 
this year.—J. J. Woody 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
July 18, 1952 


Grass is fairly good on the summer range 
now but we must have rain soon. My 
sheep don’t use the forest range. 

I have heard. of no sales of fat lambs 
or yearling ewes recently nor have I heard 
of any activity in the wool market. 

—Lyman Wright 


IDAHO 


Warmer than preceding week in all sec- 
tions. No rain until Friday and Saturday 
when showers in all sections but amounts 
generally light. Crops growing well. Much 
of second crop of hay being cut in lower 
valleys and first crop in higher country. 
Ranges, pastures and livestock generally in 
good condition. Some scattered frost dam- 
age Sunday morning. 


Blackfoot, Bingham County 
July 18, 1952 


Feed conditions are excellent; slightly 
above last year. The summer range is 
above average or normal. I have the ever- 
increasing menace of poisonous lupine on 
the summer range. Would like to see a 
lupine eradication program started simi- 
lar to halogeton. I have had some trouble 
with coyotes and cats on the early spring 
range but think the trapper got the cul- 
prits. We are also having trouble with 
gnats but nothing is being done about 
that.—J. E. Merrill 


Seda Springs, Caribou County 
July 16, 1952 


No transactions in wool of any kind 
have been reported at Soda Springs. How- 
ever, some few ranch clips sold at 50 cents 
in June. Also, no activity has been report- 
ed in the sale of lambs or yearling ewes. 
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Feed conditions as well as the weather 
have been very good since July Ist and 
better than last year. Summer range is 
also good and it should improve, as it 
rained for 17 hours on July 11th and 12th. 
While I use the national forests I have 
not had any reduction since my last ten- 
year permit. We have no grasshoppers at 
present but do have deer flies and a few 
mosquitoes. No action has been taken to 
control these as yet. 

—E. P. Morgan 


Rigby, Jefferson County 
july 15, 1952 


The Jefferson County pool of 230,000 
pounds or seven cars has been consigned 
with a 40-cent advance. At auction re- 
cently about $24 was paid for some fine- 
wool yearling ewes. It seems we have no 
problems any more in getting breeding re- 
placements. 

Range feed since July Ist has been 
good and I believe it is better than last 
year.—Stanley Mortensen 


MONTANA 


Warm first half of week, cool thereafter, 
but becoming warm again closing day. 
Showers at week end locally heavy in south. 
Soil moisture short in most of central and 
east. About 80 percent of alfalfa, 50 percent 
of other tame hay, and 35 percent of wild 
hay harvested. Range feed short in east: 
adequate to abundant in western half. Most 
livestock good to excellent. 


NEVADA 


Mostly fair; few showers mostly in moun- 
tains. Hay crop generally good. Fire hazard 
increasing. 


NEW MEXICO 


Cool first of week, warmer latter part. 
Frequent showers in all sections. Moisture 
mostly light in central valleys and north- 
west. Range and dryland crops benefited, 


but some local areas in east still dry. Ranges 
show improvement, but more moisture neces- 
sary in east and south to insure adequate 
forage. Some feeding of livestock still neces- 
sary in drv sections, but cattle and sheep 
generally very good. 


OREGON 


Very light rainfall. Wheat harvest started 
in Pendleton section, well under way in Mor- 
row and Gilliam Counties, and harvesting 
rapidly approaching peak in other areas 
of mid-Columbia counties and Willamette 
Valley; prospects very good for better than 
average crop of small grains. Pastures and 
ranges drying in interior, but generally in 
good to excellent condition, except in mid- 
Columbia’ counties. Livestock in good condi- 
tion. 
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Munro Kincaid Mottla, Inc. 


11 Melcher Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 


x WOOL se MOHAIR 


Consignments Solicited 


H. MUNRO J. P. MOTTLA P. B. KINCAID 


WINSLOW & CO. 
Foreign WOOL Domestic 


NOILS 


248 Summer Street, Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 





DEWEY, GOULD & COMPANY 
WOOL MERCHANTS 
Boston, Massachusetts 
* * * 


WESTERN HEADQUARTERS 
200 Atlas Building 
Salt Lake City. Utah 
EUGENE NICHOLES, REPRESENTATIVE 


Chas. J. Webb Sons Co. Inc. 


WOOL 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Office: 116-118 Chestnut St. 











SHEEP SALT 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 








CREDIT 
Available 


SHEEPMEN 
CATTLEMEN 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 





Utah Livestock Production 


Credit Association 
510 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 

















FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 
Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 
x Will Do the Work of 
Twe Ranch Hands 
x Wonderful Pets for 
Children 
% Smartest, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 


$50.00 either sex—a 
bargain at any price! 


PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 
Kerrville, Texas 





Name 

Address 

City & State 

Sex M.O. Enclosed 
Send C.O.D. 
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SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
i i I I OE Te ie ee Ms te ee 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Showers last half produced normal totals 
for week. Harvest of small grains increased 
rapidly. Topsoil moisture generally ade- 
quate; subsoil moisture adequate to plenti- 
ful. Second cutting of alfalfa good yields. 
Pastures fair growth. Livestock relatively 
favorable condition and continued to gain. 


Rapid City, Pennington County 
July 15, 1952 


There have been no recent sales here of 
either lambs, ewes or wool. On July 12th 
and 13th about two inches of rain fell in 
this area and smaller amounts were general 
over most of the West River section of the 
State. 


—H. J. Devereaux 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 
July 21, 1952 


Feed conditions are somewhat better this 
year than for several years past. The sum- 
mer range is particularly good in our part 
of the country. We have had plenty of 
grass and water since the 20th of June. 

The South Dakota Coop. has been pay- 
ing 40 cents down on consignments with 
some talk of 70 cents in full, but that is the 
only activity reported. 

We are having some trouble with flies 
and ticks this year and are spraying, 

—Otto Ericson 


Philip, Haakon County 
July 19, 1952 

Most of the wool has been consigned un- 
der the Government program in this area. 
Crossbred yearling ewes were reported sold 
at $25 recently. 

Feed has been good on the range this 
month; about the same as last year. The 
grass is short, but the sheep are doing well. 

—Wayne Fairchild 


Newell, Butte County 
July 15, 1952 


Grasshoppers are very bad in this sec- 
tion of South Dakota and nothing is being 
done to eliminate them. 

Feed conditions on the range are fair to 
good but much better than a year ago. 
The summer range is good but dry in cer- 
tain areas. Range is very difficult to ob- 
tain as it is all privately owned and there 
is no chance to increase the flocks. In 
some areas the hay is very short. 

—Erk Bros. 
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Eliminates whe! 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms = 
Tapeworms Catt 
SHEEP AND GOATS Past 
with single dose sca 
Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- Fort 
standing drench on the market. 
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MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 








EAR TAG 


identify and 
tect your 
ivestock. 


Write today for \gsoit) 
a “SALASCO” 
price list. 


SALT LAKE 
STAMP CO. 


42 West Third South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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TEXAS 


Hot, dry week, except for generous local 
rains in extreme northwest, west and im- 
mediate coastal sections. Corn prospects de- 
clined; early planted in south central and 
southeast fair yields, but in north and north- 
east ripening prematurely with light yields. 
Considerable acreage beyond recovery, 
being cut for silage. Second and third 
cuttings of alfalfa in irrigated sections of 
northwest and trans-Pecos, but growth else- 
where at standstill. Early cotton little prog- 
ress; late cotton deteriorated further. In 
some sections of northwest showers helpful. 
Cattle fair progress; most just holding own. 
Pasture supplies dwindling. 


Fort Davis, Jeff Davis County 
July 13, 1952 


About 275,000 pounds of wool was con- 
tracted here recently at a $1.55 clean basis. 
Shrinkage in our area runs from 58 to 63 
percent. From $13 to $15 also was paid 
for fine wool yearling ewes in small 
bunches. However, no lambs have been 
contracted up to this date. Stocker lambs 
will bring from 18 to 22 cents a pound 
when contracting does start. 

We are having trouble with screw worms 
(blow flies) and are spraying and doctor- 
ing for them. 

Our grazing problem has been helped 





considerably by getting six to ten inches 
of rain in the past 30 days. The range 
since the first part of July has been won- 
derful, almost 100 percent better than last 
year. Through our area of Texas grama 


grass will head out in July. 
—Cowden & Espy 


UTAH 


Generally fair with temperatures near nor- 
mal. A few thundershowers latter part of 
week, but mostly in mountains. Non-irrigated 
crops and fall ranges need more rain. Out- 
look for fall and winter feed good to ex- 
cellent. Good second and third hay crops 
will be realized. 


Garden City, Rich County 
July 14, 1952 


At present we are having coyote trou- 
ble, like old times, with two or three 
lambs killed every morning. The trapper 
has put some guns out but hasn't been 
able to get any yet. 

The summer range at present is very 
good. We had no rain during June, so 
our spring range was dry before the sheep 
went on the forests July Ist. 

—Russell Satterwaite 


Panguitch, Garfield County 
July 11, 1952 


The feed conditions on the rapge this 
month have been good; much better than 
last year.—Blaine E. Sevy 


WASHINGTON 


Very dry and hot, especially during latter 
part of week. Only one station reported 
measurable rainfall. On 6th, very light frost 
in several areas caused slight damage to 
garden crops. Weather excellent for harvest- 
ing hay. 


Reardan, Lincoln County 
July 12, 1952 


My operation is with irrigated pastures 
and wheat stubble. I have 60 acres of 
irrigated pastures and 600 of stubble. The 
ewes go on the stubble any time after the 
30th of August. I can keep 500 ewes and 
lambs on this set up. 

I use a pasture mix of brome, orchard 
grass, alta fescue and timothy. It works 
very well because it completely licks the 
bloat problem. 

I am able to start on the pasture after 
the 10th of April and usually don’t have to 
feed hay until the middle of December. 





Dealers 





Main Office and Mills 


PHILADELPHIA 29, PA. 















FRED WHITAKER COMPANY 


Buyers 


* 


COMBING WOOLS — LAMBS — OFF WOOLS 


* 


RIDGE AVE. AND SCOTTS LANE 


Processors 


Boston Office 
200 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON 10, MASS. 
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These nice fences I have sure beat some 
expensive herder out of a job. 


—Jack J. Fleming 


Adrian, Grant County 
July 14, 1952 


I recently sold some crossbred yearling 
ewes, in the wool, at $35 but that is the 
only sale made recently. There has been 
no wool sold; I still have my 1951 clip. 

Weather and feed conditions compare 
favorably with last year. Even though it 
has been somewhat warm, summer range 
feed is good. 

—Joe W. Hodgen 


WYOMING 


A few warm days east of Divide, but most 
of State cool. Precipitation spotted, with 
average below normal: some local areas in 
east received beneficial moisture last week 
end; additional rain needed over most of 
State. Crops varied from fair to locally very 
good. Wheat harvest beginning in south- 
east. Haying in progress; yields good. Live- 
stock good. 

Pine Tree, Campbell County 
July 12, 1952 

We have had average feed and weather 
on the range since the first of July. This 
same condition prevailed last year but in 
the 1949-50 season the feed situation was 
worse. Our feed on the flats where lambs 
are summered is green but curing. 

Inquiries have been made regarding 
crossbred, whiteface ewe lambs but no set 
price given. Wool contracting is at a stand- 
still at the present time as far as I know. I 
have no big grazing problems, only the 
common ones. 


—U. S. Archibald 
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JUST ARRIVED ...... 


AND HEAD’N FOR THAT 
FEED, WATER and REST. 
MARKET FILLS PLUS 
EXPERT SELLING 

PAY OFF WHEN 

YOU SHIP TO 

THE 





SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 








LISTEN —— 


To D. H. Cunningham, famous 
Market Commentator, over one 
of these Radio Stations every 
Wednesday, commencing Aug- 
ust 20th, for the latest, up-to- 
the-minute information on Live- 
stock Prices, Market Trends, Ac- 
tual Sales from your Territory 
and General Crop Conditions: 


KCOW— Alliance, Neb. 
12:50 P.M. 


KFYR—Bismark, N.D. 
(C.S.T.) 1:00 P.M 


KMON—Great Falls, Mont. 
7:05 A.M. 


KRJF—Miles City, Mont. 
7:00 A.M. 


KOTA—Rapid City, S.D. 
6:40 A.M. 





HOW 


314 Billion Bu. of Corn in 1952! 
Estimates set Iowa’s Corn Crop at 


647,940,000 bushels—37% Greater 


than last year — Thousands of 
these Corn Belt Farmers buy their 
Feeder Stock at Sioux City. .... 
This wide Feeder demand plus the 
intensive Packer competition es- 
tablishes a REAL Market for your 


Livestock when you ship to the — 


Sioux City Stock Yards 
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IE MARKET FOR THE GREAT NORTHWEST 
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SHEEP SOLD ON CENTRAL MARKETS... 


ESTABLISH PRICES FOR SHEEP ON THE RANGE! 


Ship your good lambs to Omaha where they will help to establish a fair market 
price for ALL lambs. 





When you contract your desirable lambs in the country and ship your “tail 
ends” to your central markets, you are permitting “tail ends” to establish lower 


market prices for sheep everywhere. 





“dl THAT SUPPORT YOUR PRlegs 


als Company 


WORLD’S SECOND LARGEST LIVESTOCK MARKET & MEAT PACKING CENTER 














